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T HERE is a new 
weapon in the 
Western powers’ 
Jlne-np against the 
* _ „ dictator. Sad- 

Bn ft em - R is not as hi- 
teeh as the stealth bomber, 
it lacks the punch of the 
craise missile and it can 
only be seen under a micro- 
^ CO ? e l r - Travelling on the 
back of the female sand-flv 
it strikes hardest in the 
spring. 

°n the second floor of al- 
Quadisiya hospital on the 
°“ t ^ r ts of Baghdad, the 
children’s -ward has on 
show some of the collateral 
damage from this new mi- 
croscopic weapon. Kena 
Azar is six months old and 
wrapped up so only his 
Head is peeping from a 
pink-and -cream blanket. 

The parasite moved first 
into his bone marrow, to 
eat the cells that make his \ 
blood, and now it lias taken i 
over his liver and spleen, i 
He Is sleeping easily, for I 
this parasite kills without i 
pain. 4 

The hospital, with its t 
scruffy foam mattresses, f 
battered metal beds and t 
grubby sheets, does not a 
have the pentostan medi- 
cine that Kena needs to A 
help his six-month-old body tl 

fight. a 

“He has a 10 per cent p 
chance of living. Before the a] 
sanctions and with the a i 
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[medicine, it would have '' ' f 

been 90 per cent,” says the tV. \ /*Y* i . > jtmT. 

In the 1960s leishmania- „•/ ~Wb Pw- - • ■. * •' • • • M '•» • i ' 5xZm' Fh 

sis. known as the “black " " \aMFJ T JBF • T • M 

plague”, was common in • .-fafFr'- ■ 

Iraq. Now it's back. A '• • - . •«&* " ;»W,'-rl8MBSaailP-. .- k« m* 

shortage of insecticides "•• -Mm?- ' ’ Jlr - ‘ » 

(banned under United • V. . W - ” 'JF • -- . 

Nations sanctions), and the •••-, •■■■ : . , . .. *• //T- '• ■.jRm: ' J$F -V''# ”4 W XVi//aV ' J - £ Tj 

coUapse of the sanitation .V . W .V..'"”- %iv Jr J§§ «•••" -•■Jr ' ,Tf Z si ^ * t *f£ , 

system with the absence of = &'*.■ M :- f 

spare parts (because of the TTT" H’JgKf/ <K /Jb' r f- T M . «, 1MI ,€3" 1, W#OT 

sanctions), have seen the ■.;■ -->•=> • 'F:-: %§*'- JT . 'iL *£ K >' .. (1 ' . ^ 

sand-£^ flourish again. . a-ric-; -.VCrsvSS^ ' *-; -• #>- 

bom child, who is recover- v -• ; c - -• ' 

tag from gastroenteritis. . I WdA* TP t “ 1 f !| * 1 ’ 1 „ 

the most common infection '•"' ' , ‘‘ \ ' >'* « wW* ® : V : ‘ 

ta Iraqi children, caused by Sf..v- ^ lr ^ 

bad sanitation. Ms Jura, 

30. calls the doctor — -?,ar 
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Se?ffi^ ra In the next ward a nliie- 

A study last year by the tha^sbaktog^S^^ - " mwitai-oM boy in a pink 

Harvard m e dlral group put in th^rSature deliverv ]*? mpe f' is whimpering as 
the number of Iraqi chil- suite. theSSJtnS mother is forced to tie 

dnm dead or ill because of patched wlffaSThS! Sf ™ t° metal bed , 
sanctions at half a million. Supermarket ^ baS^wf I 


fb^oU mn uum an- wnat your people have 

< a ^ d now. he can't done to my child.” 
move his legs or speak any She Is crying now and 

Dr Sultan explain* “P 


J W U1C 

hospitaL I will have to let 
him die, she said, I have 
four children at home to 
keep alive." 

The economic sanctions 


Dr Sultan explains that 2* -»««- S' KtMSFWZ 

All has a viral infection of ward, signing herself ont to ^® t d,e Phs* cause of sanctions, 

the brain that is nntreat- SSS. There In this 

able in Iraq. “He needs Dr Sultan savs* “tarn- K-VL^? compel Presi- hospital: absolute despair 
physiotherapy, speech ther- week a woman 7 ° ““Ply Dr All Rasim, aged s?«£ 


of Baghdad’s 12 hospitals— gen tube, as ° Xy P^ 31 ’ 8 consul 

at least half are benTbe- «cian, says: 


■id, the hos- 
mt paedia- 
"In all my 
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I Britain and the United 
| States continue to be the 
strongest supporters of eco- 
nomic sanctions and all 
that comes with them — 
now. the rebirth of the 
sand-fly and her black 
plague. 

“1 am a soldier without a 
weapon,” says Dr Rashid. 
"The rockets and missiles 


is despair in this ^ofi,aiilT “ e 
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Annan mission to Irao ^ff-na-ijs k&s”’ 
delays US-led stnke Sggfig 
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paediatrician on the waxdC ^ ta ™ « epide^c bj «C 
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typhoid — now Tm seeing ^ SdlSSnS 

tat? na ’a ts ssj 0 .^.^ «e sss. 


Why are you making war 
on our children?" 
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Ian Black in London and 
Mark Tran In New York 

T HE make-or-break mis- 
sion to Baghdad by the 
United Nations secre- 
tary-general. Kofi Annan, has 
delayed United States-led mil- 
itary action against Iraq by at 
least a week as Britain in- 
sisted yesterday that more di- 
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and reporting to the Security ChhS make it uSS S SS £^SSf”; J 013 ABC. to the UN, took thread to 

Tuesday. mJJitoyW^ begfa, S?t?hnn^U e 7“^* bmnmerii^ out a <StmSn rS 

S dete ™Jm>t , °n before the end of nS w2t l Potential sition. Only at the last £ 

to table a new r&sniurtnn n n »» — n=— . wees, aem that would harm our tnent did the US avrm» i 

national infanurfo rr t : e V a agree. 


„ w, ^ oe . a Yet Britain's determination before theTnrTof ^ ^ 10 °PP°^ a potential 

"reasonable chance of sue- to table a new resolution on ;»nLrfS5-?“ k ‘ dea ^ that wouU harm our 

a^waseneoure^by his return means uSStiS ^ S ^naJ interests ... If Iraq 

signals from Iraq ■‘that they mil be spent talking - unless Suld SSS t£tJw £^ b ? oe L n o t ~mply there are 
are prepared to engage con- the US loses patience ^ ?» elay. mg to be some very, very sari- 


are prepared to engage con- 
structively to find a solution”. 
Mr Annan is due to arrive 


the US loses patience and de- 
cides to go it alone. 
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ous consequences.” 

Mr Annan will seek a face- 


~ UOUIB U.H- 

Security Council will lift sanc- 
tions. Iraq claims it has de- 


plomacy at the UN would be stoppin 
needed whatever the outcome | expects 
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Cannabis ‘safer than alcohol or cigarettes 
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Tim Radford 
Science Editor 

U NITED Nations health 
chiefs suppressed a 
finding that cannabis is 
safer than either alcohol or 
tobacco, according to a report 
today. 

A World Health Organisa- 
tion report published in De- 
cember was to have con- 
cluded that even if cannabis 
was consumed on the same 
scale as cigarettes and whis- 
ky, it would probably still be 


safer than either, but the pas- 
sage was scrapped at the last 
moment, says the nui gaxint> 
New Scientist. 

The comparison with alco- 
hol and tobacco, the sup- 
pressed passage said, was 
made “not to promote mw 
drug over another but rather 
to minimise double standards 
that have operated in apprais- 
ing the health effects of 
cannabis”. 

The disputed passage was 
leaked to New Scientist alter 
it was withdrawn, reportedly 
in response to pressure from 




Cannabis: UN report leaked 

the US National Institute on 
Drug Abuse and the UN Inter- 
national Drug Control Pro- 
gramme. It says: “In devel- 
oped societies cannabis 


appears to play little role In 
Injuries caused by violence, 
as does alcohol.” It also says 
there is good evidence that al- 
cohol can harm foetal devel- 
opment, while the evidence 
that ca n nabis can harm foetal 
development is “far from 
conclusive". 

The WHO report does admit 
that like heavy drinking, 
marijuana smoking can pro- 
duce psychosis in susceptible 
people, it also says chronic 
| cannabis smoking may con- 
tribute to cancers of the aero- 
digestive tract. But one lung 



disease researcher, Donald 
Tashkin of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, 
found that volunteers who 
8moked three joints a day had 
much the same lung capacity 
and function as those who 
smoked none. 

However, dope smokers 
must inhale deeply and hold 
the smoke tn the lungs, so 
they got a large dose of poten- 
tially damaging tar. 

The leaked UN report 
comes at a time of renewed 
pressure to think again about 
drug policies. 
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Sketch 


Elton lookalike 
takes the stage 



Simon Hoggart 


P RIME Minister's Ques- 
tions, and my eye was 
caught by a strange, yet 
almost recognisable, figure on 
the Tory benches. 

With his lurid necktie, rubi- 
cund face. foppish claret 
hanky and improbable hair- 
piece he looked like the win- 
ner of the South Midlands 
heat in the Elton John look- 
alike competition. 

Who could it be? I tucked 
the niggl ing question to the 
back of my mind. Helen Jones 
(Lab. Warrington N) rose to 
ask whether Tony Blair, like 
her. welcomed the first trans- 
fer of money from the assisted 
places scheme, and didn’t he 
agree that this was an excel- 
lent example of Labour's edu- 
cation policy at work? 

Strangely enough, he did 
agree. Echoing Ms Jones, he 
thought it an “excellent exam- 
ple of the Government’s edu- 
cation programme working 
for Britain". 

Hers was the first of many 
similarly supportive “ques- 
tions". mostly from persons of 
the female persuasion. 

Some new Labour women 
have been called Stepford 
Wives, after the zombies in 
the Ira Levin noveL But this is 
unfair to the Stepford Wives, 
who were at least beautiful 
and hard-working. 

The less appealing of the 
New Labour women are more 
like the Witches of Eastwick, a 
cackling gang chasing after 
Jack Nicholson (played by T. 
Blair) in the desperate hope 
that he might notice them, 
and give them a good seeing- 
to, or at least a lookover with a 
view to promotion. 

Then the Sir Elton person 
rose and started burbling 
about Lichfield. With a shock 
of recognition, 1 saw that the 
figure before me was none 
other than the former Michael 
Fabricant! 

Since the election Sir Elton 
has abjured publicity seeking, 
contenting himself with a 
handful of daily appearances 


on television, where he com- 
plains about the use of mobile 
phones in restaurants and the 
menace of imported foreign 
toilets. 

Yesterday he inquired 
about new regulations on 
trade union recognition and 
how they would apply to small 
businesses. Small wonder that 
I have actually seen Sir Elton 
referred to as "a senior Con- 
servative backbencher" — 
words I never thought I would 
see in print. 

Various Lib Dems stood up 
and suggested that the Prime 
Minister might try to honour 
his pre-election pledges, and 
spend some of that spare Trea- 
sury cash on hospital waiting 
lists, now growing at the rate 
of a million people per hour 
(or some similarly unimagin- 
able figure). 

“How long does it take." 
asked Paddy Ashdown, “for an 
early pledge to beoome a bro- 
ken promise?” 

Mr Blair grew tetchy. “You 
are trying to pretend that 
money grows on trees! In the 
real world. It doesn’t" He 
sounds a little bit more like 
Margaret Thatcher’s father 
everyday. 

Dennis Skinner echoed the 
Lib Dems. Now the public cof- 
fers were full to overflowing, 
and people walking past the 
Treasury often have £20 
stuffed into their pockets by 
complete strangers, it might 
be a good time for a spot more 
public spending — or at least 
that was his gist. 

The Tories have developed a 
new technique for dealing 
with Mr Skinner. They shout 
“Aye!” in a broad Northern 
accent “Aye, aye,” they rum- 
bled as be stood up. 

"The best news this week is 
that there is another 
£10 billion in receipts (“Aye”) 
... it would be very 'elpful in 
f Budget ("Aye!") . . . and tek 
us further away from the dis- 
credited policies of ihe Tories 
. . .” (thunderous barrage of 
"Ayes!" as he sat down). 

It is repetitive, childish, and 
for some reason very Amoy. 

Mr S kinn er, a man as con- 
scious of his own dignity as 
any Bradford alder man, must 
hate it 

Later David Kidney intro- 
duced his Water Industry 
(Amendment) BQL He spoke 
passionately. 

Mr Kidney — his real name 
— is strongly in favour of 
water, and hoped that the 
House would pass it 


Review 


She blinded me 
with science 


Michael Biilington 


An Expe i I in cu t With 
An Air Pump 

Royal Exchange, Manchester 

W HAT is the moral duty 
of the scientist? Does 
the quest for truth 
preclude private passion? Is 
the notion of progress a myth? 
Those are the cosmic ques- 
tions posted by Shelagh 
Stephenson's new play. And, 
even if they are only partly 
answered, it is cheering to find 
a writer, in only her second 
stage work, breaking out of 
the domestic confines. 

The play's title derives Cram 
a famous picture by Joseph 
Wright of Derby, its structure 
from Stoppard's Arcadia. The 
setting is a Tyneside house in 
both 1799 and 1999. In the for- 
mer period it is occupied by a 
crusading physicist and his 
extended family, in the latter 
by a genetic scientist and her 
redundant Eng Lit- teaching 
husband. As in Stoppard, past 
actions have future 
consequences. 

What Stephenson shows in 
1799 is a science driven by Uto- 
pian fervour. The head of the 
house, Joseph Fenwick, is a 
passionate republican who be- 
lieves the task of the scientist 
is to change the world- Unfor- 
tunately be is so bound up in 
the intoxication of discovery 
that he neglects his wife, pat- 
ronises his Scottish servant 
and is totally unaware that the 
latter is being treated as a 
source of cold-blooded experi- 
ment by one of his acolytes. 

Two hundred years on. the 
house itself is about to be sold 
and turned into a branch of 
the heritage industry. Its co- 
owner is also being tempted to 


turn her genetic skill to com- 
mercial use. But the discovery 
of an antique female skeleton 
in the cellar raises disturbing 
questions about science's con- 
tinuing detachment from ethi- 
cal concerns. 

Clearly Stephenson is deal- 
ing with a whole raft of scien- 
tific, social, sexual and moral 
issues. One of the key points 
seems to be that whereas In 
the past science was partly 
driven by a spirit of radical 
inquiry, today it is all too eas- 
ily appropriated by market 
forces. The problem is that her 
chosen dramatic format often 
short-circuits debate. For 
instance, the vast issue of gen- 
etic detection of foetal abnor- 
mality and its possible exploi- 
tation by health and insurance 
companies is reduced to a 
series of headline arguments. 

But even if Stephenson’s 
ideas lack room to breathe she 
is at least questioning in her 
outlook. She also writes good 
individual scenes, particularly 
those involving the highly lit- 
erate Scottish servant beauti- 
fully played by Pauline Lock- 
hart and her cruel 
maltreatment by Tom Man- 
nion's egotistical scientist 
who pretends to pngng p her 
heart when he is interested 
only in dissecting her body. 

David Horoviteh as the 
dominating physicist and 
Dearbhla Molloy as his cowed 
wife neatly show how roles are 
reversed in 1999. and Tom 
Smith offers an amusing 
cameo as a compulsively list- 
making Roget 

In the end, the play bites off 
far more than it can chew, but 
what impresses me is the 
sheer scale ofStephenson's 
theatrical appetite. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


Prince Charles’s first black 
recruit faces media glare 


T HE first black recruit to 
the Prince of Wales's 
senior staff yesterday said she 
was resigned to being thrust 
into the media spotlight be- 
cause of her colour, writes 
Luke Harding. 

Colleen Harris, the prince's 
new deputy press secretary, 
said: “I accept that it’s news 
to have a black member of the 
Prince of Wales's household.” 
Mrs Harris, aged 42, has 


been recruited from the office 
of the Deputy Prime Minister 
John Prescott, where she is 
head of the media planning 
and coordination unit at the 
Department of Environment, 
Transport and the Regions. 

Mrs Harris, who lives in 
London, said: “I was Inter- 
viewed by the Prince and he 
was very considerate. He was 
concerned about the effect my 
family," 


Enoch Powell’s final 
remember not past years 



The G uardian Thursday February 19 1998 

Violence 
warning 
for Irish 
talks 


John Bard 



NOCH Powell's body 
and spirit — and per- 
haps the more vexed 
side of the memories 
he leaves — were laid to rest 
yesterday at two services 
which overridingly stressed 
bin zeal as a Christian, parlia- 
mentarian and soldier. 

Fittingly for a man larger 
than life , he had a double fu- 
neral in churches each 
crammed to the doors with 
700 people. The first was at 
Westminster, where he sat as 
an MP for 37 years. 

The second was at War- 
wick, not Car from Birming- 
ham, the storm centre of his 
“rivers .of blood” speech on 
race in 1968. Few black faces 
were vis tide at either service. 
“I didn’t see a single one, 1 
said a Warwick clergyman. 

But the Midlands, to which 
Powell — who died on Febru- 
ary 8 from Parkinson's Dis- 
ease — returned by hearse In 
a motorcade, had Itself moved 
on In 30 years, more peace- 
fully than he forecast War- 
wick. where he was buried, 
now boasts a black Conserva- 
tive peer. Lord Taylor. Bir- 
mingham has a black lord 


mayor, Cybil Spence. 

His marathon obsequies in- 
cluded one or two flourishes 
of did glory in tribute to a pol- 
itician who wanted so single- 
mindedly to be prime minls- 


‘He achieved 
influence on a scale 
which perhaps only 
history will come 
to recognise* 


ter. The hearse driver on his 
90-mlle last journey north- 
wards from London was 
Sydney Clarke, who took Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales, to her 
Althorp grave last September. 

One bouquet outside St 
Margaret's church, Westmin- 
ster. said, “You were right 
We are now going to the dogs. 
90 per cent of people I know 
say you should have been 
PM." 

And his coffin — after lying 
overnight in St Faith’s chapel 
of prayer at Westminster 
Abbey — was led Into church 
by the fUll splendour of a pro- 
cession with high-held cross, 
mace, verger's rod and 
candles. 

At St Mary's, Warwick, he 
was played out of church for 
burial to the strains of Elgar's 
Imperial March. 

But the rituals he had cho- 
sen for himself three years 
ago turned out to be the self- 
effacing, basic ceremonies 
framed to take a sinful soul to 
burial and final judgment 

His night in St Faith's, 
granted in thanks for his 10 
years as a churchwarden, was 
Car from a “lying in state" — 
as some Anglican bishops had 
feared. The 12th century cha- 
pel is a 25ft wide hermit's cu- 
bicle of bare stone near Poet’s 
Comer. 

Lead, Kindly Light — one of 
the hymns he chose for St 
Margaret's — confessed in 



Enoch Powell's coffin leaving St Margaret’s church, Westminster, after his first funeral yesterday photograph: martin arcxes 


supplication I loved the garish 
day and. spite of fears,/ Pride 
ruled my will: remember not 
past years. 

The Birmingham speech 
and its aftermath figured only 
briefly in an address by Pow- 
ell's friend and former politi- 
cal disciple, John Biffen, who 
stressed the bigger influence 
of his views on the economy 
and Europe. 

Speaking to a congregation 
that included John Major, De- 
nis Thatcher, Lord Parkin- 
son, the Ulster Unionist 


leader David Trimble, 
Michael Portillo and Tony 
Benn. Mr Biffen said the 
Labour veteran Denis Healey 
had recently called Powell a 
nationalist. 

"That is true,” said Mr Bif- 
fen, "but it was not an emo- 
tion of nostalgia or romanti 
cism and certainly did not 
bear the stamp of racial supe- 
riority or xenophobia. 

“That was the background 
to his Birmingham speech 
which led to his dismissal [in 
19681 from the shadow cabl 


Fears that ‘Mardi Gra’ 
bomber is policeman 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE "Mardi Gra 
bomber*', responsible 
for more than 30 
explosions in and around 
London over the past three 
years, could be a serving or 
former police officer, investi- 
gators have been told. The lat- 
est device in a campaign 
which started in 1994 was 
planted last week. 

Officers on the lookout for 
the bomber have been told by 
their superiors that he could 
be a former or serving police 
officer. One reason for the 
theory is that no forensic evi- 
dence has been left on the de- 
vices and the bomber has 
managed to elude closed-cir- 
cuit television identification. 

The most active extortion- 
ist of recent years was a for- 
mer Metropolitan Police offi- 
cer. Rodney Whitthelo. He 
was able to keep ahead of the 
police investigation because 
he had been on a police 
course on detecting product 
contamination. 

He continued to drink with 
former colleagues who unwit- 
tingly kept him informed 
about the . investigation. He 
was jailed for 17 years in 1990. 

Police sources stress that 
the police officer theory is 
only one of many being exam- 
ined. Some officers believe It 
Is hi g hl y unlikely that a col- 
league would be involved, and 
say they are surprised that 
the suggestion has been put 
forward officially. 

Other theories point to the 
bomber having a military 
past because of the material 
used for the devices, or that 
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1997 

1 Nov 17: South Rutelip 
Nov 17: West Ealing 
Nov 17: Greenlord 
Dec 26: Lee Green 

5 Dec 26: Chtelehurst 

1998 

6 Jan 17: Chiswick 

7 Feb 6: Ealing 

8 Feb 13: Forest Hill 


he is a bankrupt with a 
grudge. 

Although the devices have 
caused no serious injuries, 
police are conscious this may 
not continue. They are also 
anxious to make an arrest be- 
cause the campaign has gone 
on for so long. 

The attacks began in 1994 
when the target was Barclays 
Bank or people associated 
with It This led to the belief 
that the bomber could be a 
disgruntled ex-employee. He 
told Barclays to communicate 
with him via the personal 
columns of the Daily Tele- 
graph but did not respond to 
attempts to make contact. 

Initially, the bomber sent 
six devices in video boxes 
containing the words “Wel- 
come to the Mardi Gra [sic] 
Experience". 

In 1996 Sainsbury’s became 
the target- Using the same 
word processor on which he 
had written his earlier 
threats, the bomber wrote to 
Sir John Sainsbury. tbe 
phnirmnn , and Signed himself 
*Mardi Gra". 

The latest attack was last 


week when a device was left 
near a Salisbury's store in 
east London. A man who hnri 
stopped to use a cashpoint 
early in the morning saw the 
unattended hag and put it In 
the back of his car. The device 
exploded as the man was driv- 
ing through Blackheath in 
south London and he threw it 
out of the car. 

What is puzzling investiga- 
tors is the feet that the 
bomber continues to plant de- 
vices despite no money hav- 
ing been paid. This indicates 
that he — or she — may have 
a different agenda. Among 
possibilities being examined 
is that the bomber dresses in 
women's clothing to make 
identification by closed cir- 
cuit television more difficult. 

Another oddity that has 
emerged from the campaign 
is that members of the public 
have no hesitation in picking 
up unattended shopping bags. 
A number of the explosions 
take place some distance from 
the original target because 
someone has picked up a bag 
of apparently unattended 
groceries. 


net Powell believed that the 
prospective size and concen- 
tration of New Common- 
wealth immigration would 
lead to unacceptable tensions 
and violence. 

“It bad a profound national 
impact and it transformed the 
public perception of him. 

“He was already an estab- 
lished national figure when, 
for him, the supreme Issue 


arose of Britain and Europe.' 

Mr Biffen said Powell’s 
"prophecy and political sacri- 
fice” lived on to ill umina te 
debate on a single currency. 

“It will be the testimony of | 
a great parliamentarian. He 
did not achieve power, but 
more important he achieved 
influence on a scale which 
perhaps only history will 
come to recognise." 


John Muffin . 

H ^ and Conr e« pw»*Pt 

G eorge Mitchell, 

chairman of the multi- 
party talks on North- 
ern Ireland's future, last 
night warned of an increase 
In terrorist violence after the 
negotiations broke up in dis- 
array. He called for the dis- 
cussions to move into secret 
session, away from the media. 

As Mr Mitchell spoke, there 
were reports of a Catholic 
man’s body being found near 
Lurgan, Co Ar m ag h . It was 
thought he had been abducted 
and shot through the head. 
Police said the area had been 
off amid fears of a 
booby trap. They were wait- 
ing for daylight 
Mr Mitchell said: "It is be- 
coming increasingly obvious 
that as the prospects for a 
settlement improve, those who 
do not want there to be a suc- 
cessful outcome have taken 
more drastic and extreme mea- 
sures. As we approach tbe end- 
game. the possibility of disrup- 
tions arises. There is 
increasing vulnerability to 
those who do not want the ne- 
gotiations to succeed." 

At Dublin Castle, venue for 
the talks this week, there was 
widespread disappointment 
at the lack of progress. There 
was no discussion on any con- 
stitutional issues during 
three days dominated by the 
row over Sinn Fein’s pres- 
ence at the conference table. 

Sinn Fein, expected to be 
ejected from the talks on Mon- 
day. Is delighted that it foiled 
moves to exclude it after Ron- 
nie Flanag an , RUC chief con- 
stable, said that the IRA was 
responsible for two murders 
in Belfast last week. 

The governments were de- 
liberating whether to suspend 
Sinn Fein after the other par- 
ties had their say. Four of the 
seven are keen that Sinn Fein 
remains. 

Sinn Fein's battle to remain 
opened on another front as it 
went to the High Court in 
Dublin seeking an injuction 
to prevent its explusion. The 
case continues today. 

Even if Sinn Fein does win, 
the ruling will not apply in 
Northern Ireland. The talks 
are back at Stormont on Mon- 
day. Sinn Fein's tactics were 
being viewed as a filibuster. 

Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein 
president, called on the Irish 
government to oppose Sinn 
Fein's exclusion. It is still 
thought the party will be sus- 
pended for three weeks, al- 
though Mo Mowlam, the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, is 
seen as having mounted a poor 
case. The Government insists 
IRA and Sinn Fein are “inex- 
tricably linked", which Sinn 
Fein denies. But her seven- 
paragraph indictment of Sinn 
Fein contained no detailed evi- 
dence of IRA involvement in 
the Belfast murders. 

Mr Adams demanded that 
the decision be delivered to 
Sinn Fein fece-to-fece allow- 
ing Sinn Fein to manage the 
response of its supporters. 

Leader comment, page 9 
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AND YOU COULD WIN A £15,000 
LUXURY INDIAN OCEAN CRUISE 
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Redwood 
is humbled 

over attack 

on Kohl 


Mi ch a e l White 
and Mark MRner 
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H j V AL fl^LLlAM Hague 
yU ordered 

(®| wmwm John Redwood, his 

^ ™ » defeated leader- 

ship rival, to withdraw a 
. * statement condemning the de- 
cision to honour German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl with 
the Freedom of the Citv 0 f 
Umdon — the first such 
award to a European 
statesman. 

After City officials pro- 
tested and Margaret Beckett 
the cabinet minister hounded 
daily by Mr Redwood, fired 
off a letter to Mr Hague, the 
Tory leader forced his trade 
and industry spokesman to 
backdown. 

The row overshadowed the 
speeches, the ceremonies and 
“ foe noisy demonstration out- 
side Guildhall which marked 
the visit of Mr Kohl and his 
family, and included tea with 
the Blairs in Downing Street 
The German chancellor 
was being given the honour 
— also bestowed on Princess 
Diana, Nelson Mandela and 
Lady Thatcher — for his ser- i 
vices to Europe and the re uni- < 
C cation of Germany. i 

• It was precisely those ser- 
vices that triggered Mr Red- i 
wood’s attack; as wen as an on- * 
slanght in yesterday’s Daily f 
Mail “Why Are We Honourin g r 
This Man?" and a demonstra- s 
bon, supported by the right- e 

wing Freedom Association. y 
Mr Redwood, obsessive in 
his campaign against the A 
European single currency, de- q 
tected a Downing Street plot e 
3 appears that the Prime n 
Minister and the Foreign Sec- a 
retary have been very keen to It 
recognise Mr Kohl in this ci 
way, probably as part of their a< 
efforts to prepare for the abo- th 
utlon of the pound by stealth. Ei 
IT Mr Blair does want to rec- id 
ognise Mr Kohl, he should say tu 
so and do so openly,” he said, th 
after tabling Commons ques- 
tions to find out whose Idea ur 
the award had been. th 

"Instead, he has embar- re 
ra?sed the City of London, wi 
who will now be enter taining tic 
a most important guest an 
agatnst the most unfortunate coi 
background of a street pro- 
test. The City, to make Eu 
a men ds, will ignore Chancel- wii 
lor Kohl’s work on monetary in l 
nmon in their citation," Mr __ 
Redwood added. 
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L S*? |2 serious. The 
Britannia move- 

off its styleSbSS 

^en uTSS winners a 
^SSSSE/ t10 ? t0 find 2.000 

“products of the future " tn 
the end of the millen- 
nium were announced. 

Resisting marketing 
favourites such as the Car 
— a thief-resistant car 
cover, the Hottie - 

W , ater bottle ’ an?the 
^ ) f edmask — an all-in-one 
spaing cap and goggles in- 
vented by David Wilkie. 

Plumped for an inflat- 
ahle life raft and a reflective 
materia! to help outdo" 

‘Tf® £ ad **> choose from the 
exoncafly innovative to the 
downright absurd and we 
were very tough on the candi- 
dates. said Peter Snow, the 
former Newsnight presenter, 
who was on the panel of 
judges which picked the first 
four winners. 

"This first glimpse of the 
new assures me that British 
inventiveness and sense of 
humour are alive and well." 

ITie Millennium Products 
project, launched by Tony 
Blair last year to promote 
Britain's "creative revolu- 
tion'', will identify 2,000 "mil- 
lennium" items at the cutting 
edge of design. Stalling in 
April, 300 will be chosen 
every six months. 

The scheme was made a 
central part of the cultural 
and artistic movement which 
became known as Cool 
Britannia. 

The other two winners, an- 
nounced on Tomorrow's 
World last night, are a new 
material called Gorix, used in 
heated diving suits; and Ani- 
bod, a mannequin which uses 
video and electronic technol- 
ogy to “talk" and move, and is 
set to revolutionise museum 
and heritage site exhibitions. 

Another 300 millennium Mi 
products will be announced 
by Mr Blair in April. tan 

‘‘We are absolutely de- obs 
lighted to win.” said Martin tha 
Tallent, the creator of Ani- in\ 
bod. “One day the Anibod can bro 
be Henry VUL the next day it Bla. 
can be Anne Boleyn. People cap: 
find it fascinating to watch." vim 
Wayne Hemingway, the sign 
founder of Red or Dead, ear- Bi 
lier this month criticised the whii 
government -backed Cool Bri- niui 





C°°I ' I Uncool 


□ Marin Ark: 

An all-in-one inflatable life 
raft and chute which allows 
passengers on stricken 
boats to jump to safety with- 
out entering the water first. 

□ Gorix: 

An "intelligent material” 
which allows the to 
breathe and is heated by an 
electronic current Dsed in 
diving suits and to heat the 

tyres ofFormula 1 cars. 

□ Skystreme: 

A reflective material to 
help rescuers find people 
lost on mountains. Can be 
used as a thermal vest or 
evenasplint 

□ Anibod: 

A talking and moving man- 
nequin for museums. A 
cumetain the neck projects 
a mo ving Im a g e of a face on 
to the head, which is moved 
by electric motors. 

. “Ifs mesmeric, captivat- ] 

mg. I'm for anything that i 

gets children into museums 1 

rather than tapping on < 

computers” , 

— Janet Street Porter t 


□ Speedmask: 

All-in-one goggles and 

1 swimming cap, Invented by 
David wiikie, the former 
Olympic swimming 
champion. 

□ Hotties: 

Hot water bottle replace- 
ment which uses strips of 
old material soaked with a 
water and preservative mix- 
ture. Pop it in the micro- 
wave and then warm your 
feet. Already on sale in 
some supermarkets, the in- 
ventor. Adrian Fellows, 

said that if it splits it does 
not make a mess. ‘ 

□ Car Cosy: 

Criticised by the judges for 

encouraging cars to take tip 
yet more space, the cosy is a 
theft deterrent as well as a 
good way of keeping bird 
droppings off the root 


□ Apollo: - 

Prom withhood ami aiy-jfi j. : 
ter , to stop babies inhaling 
traffic fumes. Tested in Lon- 
don, inventors said filters 
were black with pollution . 
after only seven days. 


^ b ? ur ministers were de- 
“ghted, and senior Tories 

— tbe,r teetiL Whatever 
nis differences over the single 

£d 2?75’ Hague 

h£ JlL Ko 5 a place to history is 
Ws deserved, not least for reunit- 
a m ® hl * COun *ry- Michael 
de- 3S2? rd ^Presented the 

^ D T H° ny B, lair believes that Mr 
oi Redwood embodies funda- 
aJ? ™£" ta! Political problems 
3n ^ Tory ranks that 

will keep them In opposition 
£ or years: factional in fighting 
dj over issues that do not excite 
ro voters. 

IS pi^ B * eckett ^engedMr 
oe Hague to repudiate his col- 
, or be accused of "lead- 

to ing your parry in an increas- 
xeQ ophobic 
% tl ,°- n a eainsl the 

id national interest 

^ Redwood's comments 

i Jgggy 3150 veered city 

h Mr Blair did not lean on us 

to give him this honour We 
r were looking at ways of cele- 

5 t ^ e unification of 

f Europe and peace in Europe 

■ £ ear ®* M explained 
; “ Vjto Mayhew. chair of the 

t lt y Corporation’s policy and 
resources committee. 

A hundred demonstrators 

* ?5, r P rln g banners reading 

- Nem to the ED", “Save our 
’ £ ®nd “No to Kohl’s Euro- 

• p ®f 11 protested out- 

■ side Guildhall during the cer- 
emony. They lined the road, 
waving Union Jacks. 

tof acceptance speech, 

Mr Kohl sought to allay fears 
of a centralised Europe. “The 
Europe we are building will 
not be a centralist omnipotent 
community based in Brussels. 

It will be a thoroughly demo- 
cratic Europe capable of 
action which will respond to 
the needs of the people, a 
Europe which respects the 
identity, traditions and cul- 
ture of ail member states and 
theu* regions.” 

However, he was quick to 
underline his commitment to 
the single European cur- 
rency. arguing that “the euro 
will strengthen Europe’s posi- 
tion in global markets which 
are becoming increasingly 
competitive. 

"An economically divided 
Europe would not be able to 
withstand such competition 
in the long run." 
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BT’s call prices — down, 
down and down again. 


HESS . . . David Wilkie’s Speedmask. all-in-one swimming goggles and cap 


tannia movement for being 
obsessed with style rather 
1 than substance. “Instead of 
inviting the Gallagher 
brothers to Downing Street, 
Blair should be inviting the 
captains of industry to con- 
vince them of the value of de- 
sign," he said. 

But the Design Council, i 
which is backing the millen- 
nium products scheme, said I 


the choice of life-saving 
equipment revealed that de- 
sign is about more than 
swirls on a British Airways’ 
aeroplane. "They all high- 
light the rich variety of cre- 
ative thinking throughout the 
nation," said chief executive 
Andrew Summers, another of 
the judges. 

The panel included Janet 
Street Porter, Germaine 


Greer and James Dyson, mfl 
lionalre designer of the bag 
less vacuum cleaner. 

Ms Greer said she had 
voted against the Hottie, be- 
cause it was “sad” and an as- 
pect of what was bad about 
Britain. She said: "What we 
really want to do is keep 
People, a bit wanner gener- 
ally. not warm bits of 
themselves." 
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Paternity suit by ‘love child’ 
threatens to dig up the Duce 


John Hooper in Rome 


A LAWYER has peti- 
tioned for the body of 
Italy's fascist dictator, 
Benito Mussolini, to be dug 
up to test the claim of a wom- 
an who says she is the Dace’s 
unrecognised natural 
daughter. 

In a document submitted to 
the courts Carlo Macc aliru 
asks for DNA testing on the 
corpse if the Duce's descen- 


dants refuse to take blood 
tests. 

Claudia Apriotti, aged 69, 
claims to be the result of a 
fleeting relationship between 
the dictator and a teenage 
aristocrat — a member of one 
of Rome's most illustrious 
families. She is the seventh il- 
legitimate child attributed to 
Mussolini, whose sexual ap- 
petite was legendary. 

Ms Apriotti says she was 
bom on February 5 1929, and 
that her mother was the then 


19-year-old Princess Sveva 
Vittoria Colo ring The prin- 
cess is still alive and can ex- 
pect to be called as a witness 
if the case goes further. Mr 
Maocallni said the princess 
did not recognise Ms Apriotti 
as her daughter. 

In a deposition, reported 
yesterday in th»; weekly mag- 
azine Oggi, Ms Apriotti says 
she was first brought up in a 
castle. “After two and a half 
years spent far from prying 
eyes, I was fostered to a cou- 
ple who were peasant farmers 
at VasaneUo. near Viterbo, 
north of Rome.” She married 
in 1946 and moved to the capi- 
tal, where she still lives. 


Her lawyer said he had 
Hsted witnesses he wants sub- 
poenaed. Among them is a 
Jesuit priest Ms Apriotti 
clams acted as a go-between, 
delivering money from the 
princess’s family to her foster 
parents. 

"We are asking for Mussoli- 
ni's heirs to submit to tests, 

. and only if they refuse, ' for 
foe body to be exhumed. I 
hope it does not come to 
that" Mr Maccalini said. - 

Mussolini, who was shot by 
partisans at the end of the 
fecond world .war, is buried 
in foe village of Predappio, in 
foe Romagna region, where 
he was bom. 
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Home Secretary refuses new inquiry 


The Guardian Thursday February 19 1998 



Hillsborough ‘betrayal’ say relatives 


Alan Travis 
Home Affabrs Editor 



ELATTVES of the 
1 96 Cans who died at 
Hillsborough nine 
[years ago angrily 
[attacked as a "cyn- 
ical betrayal" the Home Sec- 
retary’s decision yesterday to 
rule out any n ew public in- 
quiry into the worst disaster 
in British football history. 

As some famili es contem- 
plated starting on the long 
and uncertain road of taking 
out a private prosecution. 
Jack Straw told the bereaved 
that he fully understood that 
they felt “betrayed by those 
responsible for policing the 
Hillsborough football ground 
and for the state of the ground 
that day”. 

The report published yes- 
terday was ordered last June 
to “get to the bottom of this 
matter once and for all”. The 
96 who died were all Liver- 
pool fans who had travelled to 
the Sheffield Wednesday sta- 


There is not a 
shred of comfort in 
it. It is a better 
whitewash even 
than last time’ 


dium to see the 1989 FA Cup 
semi-final game against Not- 
tingham Forest 

The Home Secretary said 
the eight months of scrutiny 
of alleged new evidence that 
had been carried out by Lord 
Justice Stuart-Smith had un- 
covered nothing of signifi- 
cance to add to the previous 
inquiry by the late Lord 
Taylor. 

“They are angry 1 have ac- 
cepted those conclusions too. 
I would ask them to read the 
report very carefully and I 
would hope in time to come to 
an understanding that the es- 
tablishment of this further in- 
quiry and the way Lord Jus- 
tice Stuart-Smith conducted it 
shows very great respect for 
their bereavement." 

But Trevor Hicks, chair- 
man of the family support 
group, said the relatives of 
those who had died on April 
15 1389 were disgusted by the 
decision: “This is a case of 
New Labour, new betrayal. In 
very simple terms there is 
nothing for the families. 

“Mr Straw has published 
the. report and as you can fell 


from our reaction we are 
totally devastated. There Is 
not a shred of comfort in it at 
alL It Is a better whitewash 
even than last time. It has just 
been better done.” 

Some of the EarafLles who 
had travelled to London to be 
briefed personally on the find- 
ings of the Stuart-Smith 
report published yesterday by 
Mr Straw walked out of the 
Commons in protest before 
hearing the details of his 
statement to MPs. 

The Stuart-Smith report 
does uphold Lord Taylor's 
scathing criticism that the 
fundamental cause of the di- 
saster was a failure of police 
control. 

He says that the police offi- 
cer in charge that day. Chief 
Superintendent David Duck- 
enfield of the South Yorkshire 
police, had told "a disgraceful 
lie” when he suggested that 
Hillsborough's Gate C had 
been forced open by fans. 

It was the police decision to 
open this gate and their fail- 
ure to steer the 2.000 fans who 
poured in away from already 
overcrowded pens at the Lep- 
pings Lane end of the ground 
that lay behind the disaster. 

But the judge rejected that 
new video and medical evi- 
dence was sufficiently signifi- 
cant to warrant a new 
inquiry. 

Mr Straw also endorsed the 
judge’s conclusion that there 
was dismay that no police of- 
ficer had been held to account 
in a cr iminal court or even 
lost their job. 

He said this highlighted the 
serious shortcomings in the 
police disciplinary system 
and “Hillsborough was a 
prime example” of why it had 
to be reformed. An announce- 
ment is to be made before 
Easter on detailed new legis- 
lation which is expected in 

the aut umn . 

The Home Secretary also 
said Hillsborough bad proved 
that the inquest system was 
unsuitable for dealing with 
mass disasters. "In my view it 
would be far better, above all 
for bereaved families, if there 
is one fully comprehensive in- 
quiry," said Mr Straw. 

Richard Wells, chief consta- 
ble of South Yorkshire, said 
he hoped Lord Justice Stuart- 
Smith's report would now 
draw a line under the events 
at Hillsborough. 

The report also discloses 
that so far £13.25 million has 
been paid out in compensa- 
tion and legal costs not in- 
cluding the £1 million-plus 
compensation to 14 South 
Yorkshire police officers. 



PHOTOGRAPHS: MARTIN ARGUES 


Theresa Glover with a photograph of her son, who died in the disaster, and a banner listing the names of the victims outside Parliament yesterday 

The mother: I was ‘interrogated’ by police 


David Ward 


I N the early hours of 
April 16 1989, Rose Rob- 
inson and her husband 
Bernard were inter- 
viewed by South Yorkshire 
police officers within min- 
utes of identifying the body 
of their 17-year-old son. 
Steven, as he lay on a trol- 
ley in a corridor at 
Hillsborough. 

“Basically, we were in- 
terrogated,” said Mrs Rob- 
inson, who travelled to 
London from Merseyside 
yesterday with the families 
of more than 50 Hillsbor- 
ough victims to hear Jack 
Straw, the Home Secretary, 
turn down their request tor 
a new public inquiry. 


“We were asked what 
time Steven left, whether 
he had had anything to 
drink, whether he had a 
ticket. We were in a total 
state of shock, totally 
numb, and we were bom- 
barded with questions 
which we answered like 
robots. When they had fin- 
ished the questioning, they 
said, “Yon can go now’. And 
that was It 

“At that time, the officer 
in charge was saying that 
the fans had broken down 
gates at the ground. It was 
very upsetting to think that 
it was the fans themselves 
wbo could have caused this 
disaster. We didn’t know 
that that was all lies.” 

The Liverpool-Notting- 
ham Forest cup tie was 


only the second away game 
Steven, one of five Robin- 
son children from Blundell- 
sands, near Crosby, had 
ever attended. He Is now 
buried in Thornton 
cemetery. 

“He went with friends on 
a coach. My sons were 
watching television at 
home and said there was 
trouble at Hillsborough. 
We assumed it was just a 
bit of crowd trouble,” Mrs 
Robinson said. 

“Then we started watch- 
ing the television — my 
husband knew, but 1 didn't, 
that Steven was In the Lep- 
pings Lane end. As the 
death toll mounted, we be- 
came very anxious and we 
tried to ring the helpline 
number to no avaiL 


“Steven’s girlfriend 
phoned and was crying. But 
we told her we thought she 
was over-reacting — Steven 
was a big strong lad who 
could look after himself. 
Later one of his friends 
who had gone to Sheffield 
with him rang to say he 
didn’t know where Steven 
was and then we really 
started to panic. 1 knew 
something was the matter 
because Steven would have 
known to phone home. He 
knew I would worry. When 
you look back, yon cannot 
describe the agony. 

“My brother-in-law and 
his son drove my husband, 
Steven’s girlfriend and me 
to Hillsborough and we got 
there about lam. There was 
a whole line of photographs 


on a wall and they Just took 
us in to Look at them. 1 just 
couldn’t believe it. I asked: 
*Do you mean all these 
people are dead?’ 

“The first time I looked 1 
couldn’t see him and then 
we started ringing round 
all the hospitals. But I 
think 1 knew in my heart 
that I hadn't really looked 
properly at the photo- 
graphs. I went back with 
Steven’s girlfriend for a 
second look and we spatted 
1dm right away. 

“They took us Into a cor- 
ridor and brought out 
Steven on a trolley. They 
just uncovered his Face and 
said, ‘Is that him? 1 We said 
yes. Then they whisked him 
away and said we were not 
allowed to have anything to 


do with Him because he was 
the property of the Crown." 

Shortly after that, the 
South Yorkshire police 
began asking their ques- 
tions about Steven. 

Mrs Robinson praises 
Lord Justice Taylor for the 
speed and thoroughness of 
his report. But then the in- 
quest attempted to 
“rewrite” the Taylor report 
and Mrs Robinson is very 
critical of the choice of wit- 
nesses and the decision to 
impose the 3.15pm cut-off 
time. The Hillsborough 
families have long argued 
that many victims were 
alive well after that time. 

“We want the verdicts 
[accidental death] quashed. 
I think the whole inquest 
should be written off.” 


Howard’s son defends crusade to convert Jews 


Stuart MBlar 


IICK Howard, the son of 
Michael Howard, the 
I shadow foreign secre- 
tary, last night denied accusa- 
tions that- he was involved in 
a campaign of “spiritual Na- 
zism" for trying to convert 
Jewish students at Oxford 
university to Christianity. 

Jewish leaders at the uni- 
versity have launched a 
scathing attack on Mr How- 
ard over his involvement in 
attempts by the Christian 
Union group to target Jewish 
students, whom it describes 
as “the priority" in its 
evangelism. 

But the 21-year-old English 
Literature student, who was 


raised a Jew but became an 
evangelical Christian at the 
age of 15, defended the Chris- 
tian Union campaign. 

“The allegations of Nazism 
are absolutely horrifying. I 
realise they have been of- 
fended, but I don’t think they 
are right to be offended. 

“If people can’t stand up for 
what they believe to be true 
then how can we resist real 
Nazis. We will have no basis 
on which to say that what we 
are doing is right." 

The Christian Union cam- 
paign came to Light after the 
student newspaper, CberwelL 
obtained an internal memo 
congratulating members for 
their efforts in attracting Jew- 
ish students to a meeting, at 
which kosher food was 


served. Of the 57 who 
attended, half were Jewish. 

“Jewish undergraduates 
formed a good share — and so 
our aim of spreading the gos- 
pel to this community is 
being brought to fruition,” 
the memo stated. 

“The Jews there heard that 
Jesus is their Messiah: the 
suffering servant, high priest 
and ruling king, wbo alone 
can bring them to the Faith.” 
the memo stated. 

The memo provoked out- 
rage from Jewish groups. 
Rabbi Shmuley Boteach. exec- 
utive director of the L’Chaim 
society, was so incensed that 
he complained to the univer- 
sity authorities. He was due 
to speak against Mr Howard 
in a debate last night on the 


Judge awards prisoner £30,000 for police assault 

RUC pays damages 
to Adams’s cousin 


A N imprisoned cousin 
of Gerry Adams, the 
Sinn Fein president, 
was yesterday 
awarded £30,000 damages 
against the RUC for injuries 
he received when he was as- 
saulted by several officers. 

David Adams, aged 39, suf- 
fered a broken leg, two frac- 
tured ribs, a punctured lung 
and multiple cuts and bruises 
after his arrest in 1994 when 
police foiled an attempt to 
murder a senior detective. 

Adams is serving a 25-year 
sentence for his part in the 
murder conspiracy' which he 
denied. 

In a reserved Judgment in 
the High Court in Belfast, Mr 
Justice Kerr said: “To foil a 
terrorist attack such as was 
planned by the plaintiff and 
his companions and to appre- 
hend heavily armed terrorists 
called for great courage and 
co mmi tment on the part of 
the police officers involved. 

"The courage of those 
police officers and the callous 
intent of the terrorists cannot 
excuse the assault upon the 
plaintiff however, nor can it 
mitigate the damages which 
must be awarded to mark the 
law's condemnation of such 


illegal behaviour. I consider 
that the appropriate total 
amount of compensation for 
personal injuries, aggravated 
and exemplary damages, is 
£30,000." 

Adams, wbo is in prison at 
the Maze, was not brought to 
court to hear tbe judge's sum- 
mary of a 46-page judgment. 

In it, Mr Justice Kerr said 
he found Adams's denial of 
involvement in the murder 
conspiracy to be “wholly im- 
plausible and incredible". 

The judge said he accepted 
that Adams's injuries were 
broadly consistent with his 
account of how they were sus- 
tained and were supported by 
medical evidence. 

He said the fractures of the 
leg and ribs could not be ac- 
counted for by the evidence of 
police felling on Adams or 
striking him with a knee. 

Mr Justice Kerr referred to 
the evidence of a young cou- 
ple who were in bed wben 
they heard a commotion dur- 
ing the arrest operation out- 
side their home In East Bel- 

last, in February 1994. 

“There is no reason that 
they should manufacture or 
exaggerate their version of 
events," said the judge. 


"I consider that their evi- 
dence establishes that a 
police officer shouted ‘Fenian 
bastard’ and ‘I hope he chokes 
on his own blood', referring 
to the plaintiff” 

Adams had claimed that 
police who attacked him were 
"shouting and squealing like 
a scene from a Zulu film" and 
yesterday the Judge said: "Not 
only are the injuries consis- 
tent with tbe plaintiffs ac- 
count but they cannot be ex- 
plained if the police account 
is accepted." 

The judge also accepted 
Adams's evidence that his leg 
was fractured in Castiereagb 
holding centre. 

Adams had claimed that 
two police officers took it in 
turns to take running kicks at 
him, which were described by 
his lawyer as of the “martial 
arts type”. 

Mr Justice Kerr said: “It 
may be supposed that tbe sen- 
sibilities of someone who Is 
prepared to become involved 
in an enterprise such as that 
on which the plaintiff bad em- 
barked would be less easily 
offended than most. I think 
this factor must be reflected 
in an assessment of aggra- 
vated damages.” 


motion: “Was Jesus the Jew- 
ish Messiah?”. 

“In the ten years 1 have 
been rabbi at Oxford, this is 
the most appalling Incident I 
have seen." Rabbi Boteach 
said yesterday. 

‘Imagine that the Govern- 
ment launched an initiative 
to heighten morality and it 
produced a memo . targeting 
black people whom it claimed 
had particularly low moral 
standards. This is the same. It 
is spiritual Nazism and that's 
all there is to it” 

Mr Howard, who is in his 
third year at St Catherine's 
College, is no stranger to con- 
troversy. In 1995 an article he 
had written explaining why 
he could not vote for Tony 
Blair was published acciden- 


tally in the London Evening 
Standard under the name of 
Bryan Gould, then a senior 
Labour shadow cabinet 
member. 

Michael Howard is a prac- 
tising member of the Liberal 
Jewish synagogue in St 
John's Wood, north London. 
But Nick Howard converted 
to Christianity at Eton. He 
was baptised at a summer 
camp and now describes him- 
self as a "Jewish believer in 
Jesus". 

A university spokeswoman 
confirmed last night that a 
complaint against the Chris- 
tian Union was being 
investigated. 

"I’m sure they will want to 
deal with this as quickly as 
possible," she said. 



Nick Howard: said to be part 
of a drive to convert Jews 


No savings in welfare 
to work plan, say MPs 


David Brfmfle, Social 
Services Correspondent 


T OUGH welfare policies 
aimed at getting people 
off benefit and into 
work are unlikely to save 
taxpayers money in the me- 
dium term, a committee of 
MPs warned yesterday. 

The state may need to 
spend at least as much, and 
possibly more, on support- 
ing people in their new jobs 
as it does on keeping them 
on benefit, according to the 
social security select 
committee. 

The committee was 
reporting after visiting the 
United States, where It In- 
vestigated hardline welfare 
reform In the state of Wis- 
consin. Under the state's 
roles, claimants can lose all 
benefit rights If they fail to 
meet requirements to find 
work. 

Although overall num- 
bers in receipt of state sup- 
port were found to have 
fallen, mainly because of 
the strength of the US econ- 
omy, those continuing to 
get help were on average 
receiving for more because 
of tiie cost of in- work subsi- 
dies for child care, trans- 
port and health. 

“Those who look to Wis- 
consin for a model of how 


to reduce the costs of social 
security are likely to be dis- 
appointed,” the commit- 
tee’s report concludes. 
“Wisconsin’s schemes are 
far more developed and ma- 
ture than those of most 
other states — and still they 
are not yet delivering sub- 
stantial savings.” 

While the committee says 
the US experience holds 


‘Those who look 
to Wisconsin for a 
model of howto 
reduce the costs of 
social security are 
likely to be 
disappointed 


some valuable lessons for 
Britain — including bow to 
help families to move to 
self-sufficiency “with some 
push where necessary’” — it 
says it is questionable 
whether the electorate Is 
ready to accept the casual- 
ties implicit in the tough 
approach. 

In particular, the MPs 
say they would not wish to 
see anything tike Wiscon- 
sin’s requirement for lone 


parents to seek work once 
their youngest child is 12 
weeks old. 

However. Malcolm 
Wicks. Labour member for 
Croydon North, said be be- 
lieved it was time to discuss 
ending tbe “nonsense'* 
rule, dating back to the 
1930s, which allowed Brit- 
ish lone parents to stay on 
beneGt until their youngest 
child was aged 16 . 

The rule bad been made 
in an era wben few women 
worked. Any change, 
reducing the upper age 
limit, could be tempered by 
a guarantee that women 
would be left to choose be- 
tween work and benefit 
ontil their youngest child 
was aged five. 

Frank Field. Minister for 
Welfare Reform, last night 
said the forthcoming green 
paper on modernising the 
benefits system — creating 
“an active, modern ser- 
vice" — would set out a 
range of objectives rather 
than detailed proposals. 

Giving the Beveridge me- 
morial lecture in London. 
Mr Field said the paper 
would provide “a whole 
series of success measure- 
ments forming the basis on 
which the Government can 
regularly report on how 
this range of objectives is 
being achieved". 


Thousands 
may have 
been given 
faulty hip 


Sarah Boseley 


T housands of people 
who have undergone 
hip replacement opera- 
tions are to be traced 
and recalled either for norther 
surgery or for tests, because 
or the discovery that some of 
the prostheses are foulty. it 
emerged last night. 

It is thought that some 5,000 
people have been fitted with 
the faulty product between 
August l. 1991 and March 31, 
1997, when it was withdrawn, 
the manufacturers say, be- 
cause of decline in demand. 
Following a critical study by 
orthopaedic specialists, sur- 
geons stopped using it. 

The Department of Health 
is today expected to issue a 
warning about the replace- 
ment. which could come loose 
In the body and erode the 
healthy bones to which it is 
attached, causing fractures 
and reducing the chances of 
success in any Future hip 
replacement operation. 

The product is the Capital 
3M prosthesis. Last night the 
manufacturers. 3M Health 
Care Ltd based in Loughbor- 
ough. were advising those 
who have bad one of the pros- 
theses implanted to contact 
their GP or hospital They 
also launched a telephone 
helpline Tor healthcare 
professionals. 

Some people with the faulty 
prosthesis will have to have it 
removed and replaced. Others 
will have to be X-rayed and 
carefully monitored by their 
doctor. 

The cost of sorting out the 
problem could run as high as 
£10,000 a patient — a massive 
new bill for the NHS. 

The Department of Health 
has been advised to issue its 
wanting by the Medical De- 
vices Agency, which monitors 
such products. There has 
been growing concern about 
the Capital 3M device, culmi- 
nating in a study last year by 


doctors from Harlow Wood 
Orthopaedic hospital. 
Nottingham. 

The doctors found that up 
to 26 per cent of patients with 
Capital 3M hip replacements 
experienced an early failure 
of the implant. Their paper, 
published in the British Jour- 
nal of Bone and Joint Sur- 
gery’, showed that on average 
these prostheses lasted just 
over two years. Hip replace- 
ments are supposed to last 
about 20 years. One reason for 
the foult was said to be in the 
surface, which is coated with 
titanium nitride. 

Capital 3M is based on the 
design of one of the very first, 
and top rating hip replace- 
ments, Chamley. named after 
a doctor from the North East. 

There were more than 
250.000 hip operations during 
the six years when the faulty 
product was on sale. Just over 
4,700 of those were Capital. 

Michael Pearse, wbo has a 
hip practice at Central Mid- 
dlesex hospital. London, said: 
"If the prosthesis fails early, 
the bone becomes thin and 
revision becomes more diffi- 
pilL All the patients should 
be reviewed." 

Mr Pearse, who is also bead 
of orthopaedic trauma at 
Charing Cross hospital. Lon- 
don, blamed the failure on the 
fact that many hip replace- 
ments on the market were 
untested. 

"We know that many of 
these implants don’t last the 
course but they are still being 
produced.” he said. “Medical 
devices do not have the strin- 
gent controls that the phar- 
maceutical industry has and 
auditing is patchy. The warn- 
ing about the Capital hip 
replacement highlights the 
fellings of a system based on 
voluntary controls,” 

A European directive intro- 
duced in 1995 requires clini- 
cal evaluation of new im- 
plants. The directive, still in 
the transitional phase, wffi 
nave to be fully met by June. 
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WORLD NEWS 5 


Vodka king satisfies 
Russian shoppers 


A Moscow food 

tycoon is making 

millions with a 

smile, writes 
Tom Whitehouse 

aSsSros 

5 S 3 £ 3 pS? 

malse a killing himself. 

immediate wakp of 
*e Soviet collapse AmwLn 

frozen chicks an’tfchS 

PftabeW pride of ptonon 
^permarket shelves. Now.™ 

moS 1 di^. Sb ‘? Ppers bec °me 

wSaS^S™ 108 about w bich 

Western flavours to sample 
T>wgan ■ vodka, oats and 
®ilk pull at the housewife’s 
purse strings. 

Happily for Mr Dovgan the 
new protectionist measures 
make his products relatively 
cheaper. 

“Your Sainsburjr's would 
mm us. Food is a product 
that Russia must produce 
atone, be says, playing his 
favourite patriotic card. “For- 
eign food companies have all 
the experience, all the advan- 
tages. It would be a battle be- 
tween a professional boxer 
and a child if we let them in." 


Sudanese 
refugees 
struggle 
under yoke 
of Islam 


asfc£* t ror Protection 
against foreigners is made 

2E compelling by his™. 

^riches, pizzas-to-vodka tSe 
of business triumph A noor 

boy from tber^ ^wi^o 

poiitjcal connections, he 
ufhfn h,S f P f0rtUne PUb- 

ushing a karate manual. 

cj-isps. followed by 
Pizzas. Vodka provided his 
biggest breakthrough. 

J Mo ^ e Russians died 
drinking bad vodka 
in the early 1990s than died in 
tee war in Afghanistan. Sell- 

could trust was a good busi- 
ness idea.” he says proudly. 

After the first Yeltsin ad- 
ministration ended the mo- 
nopoly on alcohol production 
there was an explosion in the 
moonshine distillery business 


‘Selling clean 
drink that people 
could trust was 
good business* 


that destroyed tee reputation 
of Russia’s national drink, 
and thousands of its consum- 
ers along with it 

While the new rich turned 
to Swedish and Finnish 
brands, Dovgan sold middle- 
and lower-class drinkers 
proven vodka from qualified 
producers. The Dovgan brand 
was bom when he put his 
beaming smile above the 
“protected quality” logo on 
all bottles. 

That was 18 months ago. 
Now the logo and a numbered 
bond promising satisfaction 


or your money back — which 
doubles as a lottery ticket — 
is stuck on more than 300 
products, including lemon- 
ade, flour, laid, brandy, beer 
and kvass (a traditional weak 
rye-beer). 

Mr Dovgan plans to fran- 
chise his name to 1,000 more 
products by the end of the 
year, without owning the fac 
tories that produce them. 
Using a media profile that 
makes Richard Branson seem 
shy and retiring, be rein- 
forces public trust by selling 
himself as a Russian patriot. 

“Without Dovgan I would 
not have had a chance for a 
real education." says Sergei 
Shusko, one of a hundred 
poor teenagers enrolled at the 
Dovgan Institute of New Busi- 
ness Technologies in Moscow. 

“We don’t want to be depen- 
dent on foreigners any more. 
We must rely on ourselves," 
says another student 
Contestants in a weekly 
Dovgan television game-show 
compete for his products. For 
the New Year edition be made 
a guest appearance as Uncle 
Frost (Russia’s Father Christ- 
mas) distributing free sweets. 

But there Is a limit to cus- 
tomer loyalty, and price is 
crucial. Mr Dovgan's cakes 
are not exceedingly good, just 
relatively cheap and Russian. 

“Russians do have particu- 
lar tastes, but of course If for- 
eign goods are cheaper they 
will sell more,” he says. 

Asked if his charitable in- 
stincts extend to paying taxes, 
Mr Dovgan is evasive. “I do 
not have European accoun- 
tants, I have Russian ones. 
Anyway, the government 
makes it impossible to do 
business completely legally.” 



Wine cures ail 
ills for French 
light drinkers 


Jon Henley in Paris 


Vladimir Dovgan is fit and ready to conquer hie market after talcing hie «am bath in the 
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T WO or three glasses of 
wine a day are not only 
good for lie heart, they 
can reduce the risk of death 
from all causes — including 

cancer — by up to 30 per cent 

a leading French scientist 
said yesterday. 

Serge Renaud, a respected 
cardiologist who was the first 
to show that 20-30 grammes of 
alcohol a day could cut the 
risk of coronary heart dis- 
ease, said his latest study in- 
dicated that wine acts effec- 
tively against other heart 
problems and cancers. 

‘The .results of our study 
were the same, whether the 
subject was a smoker, a non- 
smoker or an ex-smoker, a 
white-collar or a blue-collar 
worker, and regardless of his 
level of education," be said. 

“The evidence seems to 
show fairly convincingly that 
a moderate intake of wine 
reduces mortality from all 
causes.” 

The findings, published in 
the March edition of the 
American magazine Epidemi- 
ology, s ummari se the results 
of the first big survey of mod- 
erate wine consumption in 
France and its effects on 
health. 

Mr Renaud and a team from 
the Inserm Institute at the 
University of Bordeaux fol- 
lowed a sample of 34,000 
middle-aged men in eastern 
France over 12-15 years. More 
than 70 per cent of them were 
regular wise drinkers, and 
wine was more than 80 per 
cent of their alcohol intake. 

The results showed a 30 per 
cent reduction in death rates 


from all causes among the 
men who drank 2-3 glasses of 
wine a day. a 35 per cent 
reduction from cardiovascu- 
lar disease, and an 18-24 per 
cent reduction from cance r. 

But Mr Renaud warned that 
after more than four glasses a 
day, wine has an adverse ef- 
fect on mortality rates "Our 
data shows that while cardio- 
vascular problems continue 
to be eased by heavier wine 
consumption, death from can- 
cers and liver disease be- 
comes more likely” he said. 
Heavy wine drinkers were 
70 per cent more likely to die 
of cancer. 


After more than 
four glasses a day, 
wine has an 
adverse effect 


In his 1992 study, Mr Ren- 
aud established that wine 
protects the heart mainly by 
acting on platelets in the 
blood to prevent clotting. Sub- 
sequent studies in the United 
States and elsewhere sup- 
ported hie finding s, which are 
now widely accepted. 

The results support what he 
has dubbed “the French para- 
dox": the French eat a diet 
high in saturated Cats but 
tend to live longer and have 
one of the lowest rates of coro- 
nary and cardiovascular dis- 
ease in the industrialised 
world. 

"It seems regular and mod- 
erate consumption of wine is 
what make s the difference ." 
Mr Renaud said. 


Jo na than ftt e c f o 
In Khartoum 


A N UNEXPECTED roar of 
jubilation interrupted the 
mourning in Sudan for the 
vice-president and six others 
killed in a plane crash last 
week. Dr Hassan al Turabi. 
the ideological leader of the 
country’s Islamic regime, bad 
just announced that the only 
Christian among the dead 
was a last-minute convert to 
Islam. 

There was a surprised 
pause, followed by trium- 
phant shouts in Arabic from 
several thousand mourners: 
“There is no God but God. 
God is Great" Hundreds of 
fists stabbed the air in 
delight 

The news that Arok Than 
Arok, a civil-war leader from 
the south who signed a peace 
deal with the government last 
year, bad become a Muslim as- 
tonished no one more than his 
famil y 

U nlike the other six bodies, 
which were laid out at the 
official farewell ceremony in 
white winding-sheets each 
covered by the national flag, 
Arok Thon Arok ’3 corpse was 
in a coffin. 

When the cortege reached 
the Muslim cemetery his fam- 
ily demanded the coffin back. 
“There was quite a heated de- 
bate before they released it to 
be taken for Christian 
burial,” a family friend said 
later. A 

The macabre tug-of-war 
was still a talking-point the 
next day in the dust bowl of 
refugee camps on the out- 
skirts of Khartoum and rts 
sister city, Omdunuan, the 
home of thousands of Chris- 
tians who have fled north to 
escape the war. 

Most of them describe the 
dead southern leader and the 
handful of other southerners 
who signed the peace deal as 
••opportunists . But they 
regard the attempt to present 
him as a Muslim, even if in 
apafrh as another example of 
the pressure for conversion 
which has grown m Sudan 
rim* the National Islamic 
Front took power in an army 
coup in 198®- , . . 

“You can never get a job in 
Khar toum unless you become 
a Muslim,” said Philip Ma- 
knac, headmaster of a school 
supported by the Roman 
Catholic Church. He was 
recently told that tos _ 
would have to close before the 

ei TltescSjl abides by thelg 
Jamie regime's rales- 

wear headscarves and sit 

across the aisle 
The teaching is “Arabic. 
English — once the lingua 
franca — is not taught before 
the children reach their 
teens, and even then its use is 
restricted. 


fiStuClCU* . - nffll 

But the government is stiu 

not satisfied- In the past three 
years 10 other schools have 
been dosed in tlie area- 
Although the tide of conver- 
sion began under previous 
governments, it i&s 
Sed since the Front took 
power. Africans comptemof 
the ban on alcohol and public 
dawrl pg- 


Pay up, demand camp victims 
as case reaches crucial stage 


By Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 


A THREE-YEAR legal 
tight by survivors of 
Japanese second world 
war labour camps for com- 
pensation reaches a crucial 
stage today when a British 
prisoner of war and two other 
veterans give final evidence 
before the Tokyo district 
court. 

The judgment expected this 
spring could set the tone for 
the first visit to Britain by the 
Emperor Akihito, who ar- 
rives in London in May. 

When Tony Blair visited 
Tokyo last month the two 
governments sought to en- 
sure that the emperor will not 
face the wall of silence that 
greeted his lather Hirohito 
as be was driven through 
London crowds during the 
last visit by a head of the 
Japanese imperial family in 
1971. 

But former PoWs are 
threatening action if there is 
no progress on the compensa- 
tion issue. 

In the court case, launched 
in January 1995, seven plain- 
tiffs are demanding £300 mil- 
lion and an apology on behalf 
of 20.000 PoWs and civilian in- 
ternees for their suffering in 
the camps. 

This is the final lap off the 
case at this level," said their 
lawyer. Martyn Day. 

The Japanese government 
maintains that the compensa- 
tion issue was settled by the 



“Akihito did not do 
anyth ing wrong, bat 
somebody must take 
moral responsibility, H 
says Arthur Titherington 
Heft). He hopes the 
survivors will not need 
to p rotest diving the 
emperor’s visit to 
Britain. 


1951 Treaty of San Francisco, 
under which PoWs were paid 
£76 each. 

The plaintiffs argue that 
they are entitled to seek dam- 
ages as individuals rather 
than have the matter settled 
on their behalf at government 
level. 

Arthur Titherington, aged 
76, chairman of the Japan 
Labour Camp Survivors’ 
Association, is expected to 
give evidence today about his 
30 months in a copper mine in 
Taiwan, where he says Japa- 
nese soldiers beat him with 
hammers to make him work 
harder. 

Of the 532 men who entered 
the labour camp with Mr 
Titherington, only 100 
survived. 

“Oar hope is that the courts 
of this country are suffi- 
ciently autonomous that they 
will look at this case from a 
judicial and humanitarian 
point of view,” he said. 

"There is no dispute about 


the facts of what happened. It 
is really up to the judiciary to 
say “Yes. you deserve compen- 
sation and a real apology*.” 

The survivors voiced their 
anger at the foot-dragging 
that had held up the case so 
far. 

‘There is a feeling that the 
Japanese government, which 
was responsible for the 
deaths of so many In the war. 
Is now just waiting for the 
deaths of the survivors,” said 
Keith Martin, chairman of 
the Association of British Ci- 
vilian Internees Far East 
Region. 

According to the group’s 
lawyer, the survivors are in- 
creasingly militant about the 
lack of movement on the com- 
pensation issue. 

“If there is no progress, it 
would not he surprising if the 
emperor has a tough visit 
The two governments cannot 
look forward and talk about 
peace and reconciliation if 
they haven’t dealt with the 


past" Mr Day said. “Akihito 
did not do anything wrong, 
but somebody must take 
moral responsibility,” said 
Mr Titherington. 

“We haven’t officially made 
any plans, because we are 
waiting to see what comes 
from this week. We are hop- 
ing that the mood of the court 
will be such that It wont be 
necessary to take action {dur- 
ing the emperor’s visit}.” 

During Mr Blair’s visit to 
Tokyo, the Japanese prime 
minister, Ryutaro Hashhnoto, 
repeated an expression of gov- 
ernment remorse for the ill- 
treatment of labour camp in- 
ternees and promised an 
extra £125,000 for a scholar- 
ship programme for the 
grandchildren of British 
PoWs to study in Japan. The 
British government presented 
this as a significant step 
forward. 

The survivors’ group dis- 
missed the package as a 
“joke”, saying that Mr Blair 
had no right to represent 
people he had not bothered to 
meet 

"The British government 
appears to be trying to draw a 
line under the compensation 
issue. It is as if they are say- 
ing, *We have to get on with it 
and give the emperor a good 
time when he comes over*,’’ 
Mr Day said. 

“But our message is that we 
want justice and we are not 
going to go away. We will 
fight to the last man and 
woman.” 


Buds of Grace withers as Taipei 
conducts crackdown on vice 


Andrew Hfggtns In Taipei 


E VERY working day 
for 10 years. Kuan 
Hsiu-ch’in ren te d oat 
her body, 15 minutes 

at a time, in a concrete- 
floored cubicle with custard- 
coloured walls, fluorescent 
lighting and an electric fan. 

By her own count she es- 
corted five clients a day 
through a red curtain at the 
Buds of Grace, a brothel sand- 
wiched between a gold-seller 
and a Buddhist temple. .. . 

It took an encounter with 
the mayor of Taipei, however, 
for Ms Kuan and her co-work- 
to raise their voices and 
usis in revolt He ordered 
them to get another job. 

‘Tm a sex worker and I de- 
mand my right to work,” saM 
mother of three, aged 48, 
lips painted as brightly as 
^ Chinese New Year greet- 
ings on the walL 

Takin g away our job does 
elimina te vice. It just 


the 

her 

the 


not — 

makes it blacker. What we do 
is very pure- We are not 

Cr |mlir ^)lice arrived without 
warning to smash a perspex 
sS above the door and take 
up 24-hour guard across the 
read, the Buds of Grace was 
SnTof Taipei’s 18 licensed 
bordellos in a city swamped, 
by underground vice. 


It employed only women 
with a "prostitute permit" 
Issued by the police and 
stamped each week after a 
mandatory health check. 

“Wherever there are men 
there are women. There is no 
country in the world where 
we do not exist," said Ms 
Kuan, who took up what the 
Chinese call “selling smiles" 
after a divorce. “The only 
question is whether our pro- 
fession is legal or i ll e gal." 

Taipei’s populist mayor, 
Chen Shui-blan. came to 


“Taiwan Is a member of in- 
ternational society and It 
must stay in step with the ma- 
jority,’’ Mr Chen said. Only 20 
countries sanctioned prostitu- 
tion, he said, and Taiwan 
should not be among them. 

The crackdown has won en- 
thusiastic support from many 
residents, but the prostitutes, 
backed by radical labour and 
feminist groups, have 
mounted noisy protests. 
Whenever Mr Chen appears 
in public he gets heckled by 
prostitutes. They disrupted a 


Taking away our job does not 
eliminate vice. It just makes it 
blacker. What we do is very pure’ 


power promising a “city of 
happiness and hope” and 
wants to outlaw the sex trade- 
in a crackdown last Septem- 
ber, he turned off the water 
and electricity in “barber- 
shops", “massage parlours" 
and other establishments sell- 
ing Illegal s«r At the same 
time, he revoked the permits 
of the licensed brothels. 

Only 128 of the 10,000 
women estimated to work in 
Taipei's sex trade have per- 
mits, but they have become 
the public focus of the 

campaign 


Chinese New Year ceremony 
at the city hall and try to 
shadow his every move. 

Deprived of income, three 
sex-workers, all single moth- 
ers, have committed suicide. 
“How can. anyone support a 
policy that drives people to 
kill themselves?" asked Wang 
Fang-ping, a former print 
union clerk who leads a soli- 
darity group. “Of course 
there should be no prostitu- 
tion. There should be no 
forms of oppression. But we 
are talking about reality," 

The prostitutes see them- 


selves as victims of political 
expediency and mtoHpiw-iagg 
contempt for a sector of file 
sex industry that catered 
mostly to labourers. Barely 
literate, Ms Kuan will be un- 
able to find work to match her 
former earnings of £18.000 a 
year. That money supported 
three, children, her mother 

and a disabled brother. 

“Some people live off their 
education and learning, I use 
my body." she said. “We don’t 
steal, we don’t - cheat, but the 
police follow us all day." 

City councillors have 
shown some sympathy. After 
endorsing the mayor’s crack- 
down, they recently voted to 
give the licensed prostitutes a 
two-year grace period. Mr 
Chen, a rising star in the op- 
position Democratic Progres- 
sive Party, refuses to back 
down and sees a political plot 
by leftwingers in the protests. 

At file Buds of Grace there 
is little interest in politics. 
Ms Kuan puts more faith in 
the Buddhist temple next 
door, where she bums in- 
cense in a big pot She also 
commissioned a local scribe 
to compose verses in Chinese 
doggerel. They are meant to 
bring good fortune for the 
new year. 

“Whoever protects the 
flower is a fragrant customer; 
whoever cherishes the rough 
stone is a gem of a guy." 


Wolf revival takes their old 
foes out of the pets’ parlour 


John Hooper in Rome 


T HE Worldwide Fund 
for Nature (WWF) is to 
retrain a breed of Ital- 
ian dogs to guard sheep 
against wolves in the Alps 
— an area to which the 
predator is returning after 
an absence of almost a 
century. 

The scheme, funded by 
the European Union, is the 
latest response to the 
revival in southern Europe 
of an animal that occupies 
a menacing place In its 
folklore. In Italy, where the 
wolf population fell to be- 
low 100 tn 1973. it has been 
re-est ablish ed with the help 
off a WWF repopulation 
programme. 

But In several parts of 
Mediterranean Europe the 
number of wolves has been 
climbing naturally, encour- 


aged by the exodus of 
people to towns and cities. 
In the Spanish region of 
Castille-Ledn, especially, 
wolves have thrived in 
areas deserte d by tinmans. 

The WWF estimates that 
there are now some 500 
wolves in Italy’s central 
Apennine mountains. A 
farther 30 are believed to 
have found their way to the 
Alps, which has also seen 
the beginnings of a revival 
of lynxes and bears. 

Many shepherds no 
longer have the means to 
deal with predators. The 
problem is particularly 
acute in the Alps, where 
French .farmers have held 
protests against the rav- 
ages of “Italian” wolves 
from a cross t he border. 

The WWF in Rome said 
yesterday that it was set- 
ting up a centre to re-adapt 
one of the world's most 


fearless breeds. The 
Abruzzo Mastiff, robbed of 
Its traditional role to the 
drop in wolf numbers, has 
come to be more of a pet 
than a working dog. 

Yet this Mg, long-haired, 
white sheep dog — similar 
to the Pyreneean — is 
among the very few which 
can be trained to see off 
wolves without killing 
them. A comparative study 
in the early 1980s by a 
researcher from Hamp- 
shire University in Massa- 
chusetts concluded that it 
was the ideal wolf 
deterrent. 

“The Idea Is to protect the 
s heep, b ut also the wolves,” 
a WWF spokeswoman said. 

A scheme for retraining 
Abruzzo Mastiffs has al- 
ready been launched by 
farmers in the Apennines 
in collaboration with the 
Abruzzo National Park. 


World news in brief 


French court jails Islamic terror network 


A FRENCH court sentenced 
36 Islamic militants to up 
to 10 years In jail yesterday 
for providing support for the 
bomb attacks that terrorised 
the country in 1995. 

The network allegedly pro- 
vided fends, arms and logisti- 
cal support to the Algerian- 
based Armed Islamic Group, 
blamed for the bombings 
which killed nine people and 
injured more than 200. 


The attacks, designed to 
pressure France to cut its ties 
with the Algerian govern- 
ment began on July 25 1995 
when a bomb exploded in a 
subway train at the St Michel 
station, in the Latin quarter. 

The campaign’s alleged 

mastermind, Ali Touchent, 
was sentenced to 10 years in 
his absence, as was bis dep- 
uty. Touami MTtad. French- 
man Safe Bourada. who ad- 


mitted recruiting for the net- 
work. was jailed for 10 years. 
Thirty-three others were 
given jail terms ranging from 
eight years to eight months 
suspended. 

The court ruled that an ar- 
rest warrant for Touchent 
remained in force, even 
though his fingerprints 
matched those of a man killed 
by Algerian security forces in 
May. —Agencies, Paris. 


Kaunda is 
charged 

The former Zambian president 
Kenneth Kaunda. aged 73. ap- 
peared to court yesterday to.be 
charged with concealing infor- 
mation about a failed coup to 
October. — Reuters. 

Camp suspect 

Hie leader of a holiday camp 
at Krumau am Lamp, near Vi- 
enna, is befog held on suspi- 
cion of molesting about 100 
children aged between nine 
and. 12, Austrian television 
reported, writes Kate Connolly. 

Officials ‘executed’ 

North Korea executed dozens 
of o fficials , i ncluding a senior 
party secretary to charge of 
agriculture, last year. Rim 
Dong Su, a North Korean dip- 
lomat who defected two weeks 
ago, said yesterday. —AP. 

Rubens unearthed 

An Amsterdam antiques 
ring ip y has unearthed a previ- 
ously unknown work by the 
17th-century Flemish master 
Peter Paul Rubens. He bought 
it at an obscure Paris auc- 
tion. —Reuters. 

Final stand 

Having almost exhausted 
legal appeals to stay out of 
prison, the Philippines’ 
former first lady Imelda 
Marcos asked the supreme 
court yesterday to overturn 
its derision last month to up- 
hold her conviction on grail 
charges. — Reuters. 


Swiss ministers back heroin 
prescriptions for addicts 


D RUG addicts should be 
given heroin under medi- 
cal supervision to help them 
break the habit the Swiss 
government said yesterday 
after the cabinet approved a 

bill allowing officially sanc- 
tioned prescription of the 
drug. 

The bill was discussed last 
month with the cantons, polit- 
ical parties and health 
authorities. 

“The hearing showed that 
the proposed federal decree 


on medical prescription of 
heroin is an acceptable com- 
promise," the Interior minis- 
try said to a statement after 
the cabinet meeting. The bill 
now passes to parliament, 
which has the final say. 

The government's decision 
follows a three-year govern- 
ment study which concluded 
that giving heroin to hard- 
core drug addicts could Im- 
prove their health, cut crime 
rates and save society 
money. — Reuters, 


First Titanic film 
found in Berlin 

THE world's first film 
I about the Titanic, a 30- 
mlnute “silent” made in 
Berlin just two months 
after the ocean liner sank, 
has been discovered on the 
shelf of a Berlin film collec- 
tor, a German newspaper 
said yesterday. 

The Tagesspiegel daily 
said that a copy of In Night 
and Ice. which is believed 
to be the first of at least 
eight feature films on the 
1912 disaster, had been 
found after a long search. 

“The film is historically 
significant because it was 
made soon after the Titanic 
sank," journalist Andreas 
Austilat said. — Reuters. 


MD wouldn’t 
spare a bean 

Jk KENYAN doctor who 
Mremoved a bean stuck to 
the ear of a young girl forced 
it back when her parents said 
they couldn’t afford the bill, 
local newspapers reported 
yesterday. 

The Dally Nation said the 
doctor successfully removed 
the bean and then presented 
the parents with a bin for 
350 shillings (around £4). 

When they said they had 
only 270 shillings with them, 
the doctor forced the bean 
back into the child’s ear and 
ejected the family from his 
surgery. 

The Kenya Medical Associ- 
ation said It was investigating 
the incident — Reuters. 
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Dutch attack 
Blair for 
siding with US 


iurope 


Ian Traynor In Bovin and 
Stephen Bates In Brussels 


B RITAIN'S presi- 
dency of the EU 
came under sus- 
tained attack by 
the Netherlands 
. and MEPs at the European 
Parliament yesterday for 
backing the US and its threat 
of military action against Iraq 
rather than attempting to 
fashion a united European po- 
sition to deal with the crisis. 

Harm van Mierlo, the Dutch 
foreign minister, delivered a 
stinging personal attack on 
Tony Blair, accusing him of 
deliberately keeping Euro- 
pean Union colleagues in the 
dark over policy on Iraq. 

“The United Kingdom has 
big problems meeting its obli- 
gations as an EU member. As 
president, it is also trying to 
keep the EU on the outside as 
much as possible,” Mr van 
Mierlo told the Rotterdam 
daily newspaper Algemeen 
Dagblad. 

In discussing the 
dilemma, Mr Blair dealt only 
with the Americans and was 
not keeping other EU states 
informed, he said. This was 
hampering EU efforts to forge 
a common foreign and secu- 
rity policy. 

The MEPs. meeting in 
Strasbourg, voiced resent- 


ment that the Government, 
which -holds the current-six- 
months presidency of the EU, 
has acted unilaterally, even 
though Europe does not have 
a common foreign policy 
has so far been unable to 
shape a coherent response to 
Saddam Hussein. 

The Netherlands, along 
with Britain traditionally the 
most Allanticist of the EU- 
Nato countries, has agreed to , 
send naval forces to join the I 
OotKla gathering in the Gulf. 

Mr van Mierlo’s criticisms 
were not shared by the Ger- 
man chancellor. Helmut Kohl, 
who discussed the Gulf con- 
flict with Mr Blair yesterday 
in London, where die chancel- 
lor was awarded the freedom 
of the City of London. “We 
cant agree with the Dutch 
criticism.” said a German for- 
eign ministry spokesman. 
“We haven't gained the im- 
pression that the British EU 
presidency has not been keep- 
ing us sufficiently informed.” 

Members of the parliament 
seized on the Institutional 
issue of Britain's presidency 
to cover hostility to the Amer- 
icans and fears of the conse- 
quences Of milit ary action, 
during the course of a three- 
hour debate which showed 
few signs of developing a 
united position towards Iraq. 

As in previous foreign pol- 
icy crises, including the last 
Gulf confrontation with Sad- 
dam in 199 L, MEPs could not 
agree how the EU could inter- 
vene. They even criticised the 


choice of Doug Hend erson, 
-the junior Foreign Office min- 
ister with responsibility for 
Europe, to answer for Britain 
instead of a mare senior 
minister. 

Mr Henderson told the par- 
liament "Our presidency has 
fulfilled its obligations u n der 
the treaty in that we have 
kept other members fully in- 
formed of the positions that 
we have expressed a view on 
and where it has been poss- 
ible to identify EU positions 
we have defended those posi- 
tions In our represent at ions.” 

Of Britain’s EU partners, 
France remains resolutely op- 
posed to military action and 
only Germany and Denmark 
have offered the use of mili- 
tary bases. 

Privately. British officials 
have been scathing about 
European divisions and other 
member states' reluctance to 
support the US threat of mili- 
tary intervention. 

Even Pauline Green, the 
Labour MEP and loyal Blalr- 
ite who leads the European 
Parliament’s socialist group, 
was critical of the Govern- 
ment’s lack of effort to enlist 
EU supporL 

She mid; "In our view in- 
formation Is not enough. This 
parliament needs die council 

rtf minis ters tn find g mmmo n 

position. We recognise the dif- 
ficulties and lack of precision 
and real competence in the 
treaty but the EU is a role 
model for conflict 
resolution.” 
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T HEY were asked to 
wear black, to carry 
candles and to tie 
black ribbons to the 
trees and railings around 
Whitehall. In the end, some 
of the ftmereal props were 
absent last night as hun- 
dreds- swarmed outside 
Downing Street in a protest 
against war with Iraq. 

But the anger was tangi- 
ble as the playwright Har- 
old Pinter and actress 
Frances de la Tour Joined 
left-wing MPs Tony Benn, 
George Galloway and Jer- 
emy Corbyn to denounce 
the prospect of a massive 
military bombardment 
against Iraq. 

Student demonstrators 
from the Student Cooali- 
tion against War in the 
Golf struggled to handcuff 
themselves to the gates of 
Downing Street. Three 
were arrested after ap- 
proaching the gates as a 
deputation of MPs was en- 
tering Downing Street to 
deliver a letter of protest ; 


against the Government’s 
approach to the Iraqi crisis. 

As candles were lit, and 
the crowd swelled to 
around 600, Mr Galloway, 
MP for Glasgow Kelvin, 
warned that millions of Ira- 
qis women and children 
would die “in the next cou- 
ple of weeks” if war went 
ahead. 

“We will see the same ob- 
scenity that we saw in the 
last Gulf war of Innocent 
Iraqis who never elected 
Saddam Hussein and can- 
not remove him, however 
many times we go to war 
with Iraq. The regime 
remains unscathed, and 
those who pay the price are 
the innocent,” he said. 

Ms de la Tour accused, the 
Government, President 
Clinton and Israel of con- 
templating "an act of 
terrorism”. 

The sanctions imposed on 
the Iraqi people — which 
she said had caused the 
deaths of over a million 
children — “were a kind of 
genocide'*. 

“Robin Cook said from 
the House of Commons that 


Westminster 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


W HAT has happened to 
Labour’s class of '97 
as the drums of war 
start rolling? Are so many of 
them ex-teachers and public 
sector officials that their hori- 
zons do not stretch beyond 
Dover? Or is it their loyalty to 
Tony Blair’s leadership that 
has rendered them largely 
silent during the crisis? 

MPs on both sides started 
asking themselves such yes- 
terday, after the new intake 
was conspicuously low-profile 
during Tuesday night’s de- 
bate which the Government 
won handsomely — by 493 to 
25 — after passionate ex- 
changes between MPs who 
have been quarrelling over 
Middle East policy for 
decades. 

But why has the Class of *97 
remained largely silent cm th e 
prospect of their country’s 
entry into war? 

During the six-hour debate, 
senior backbenchers (starting 
with John Major) rushed to 
intervene. A number of new- 
comers were there through- 
out the debate, including 
eight women among 36 MPs 
present during the dinner 
hour, at K30pm. The veteran 
Ann Qwyd made a speech, 
supporting the Blair line. 

Yet. of the new boys and 
girls, only Tbanet MP Dr 
Stephen Ladyman spoke at 


‘Ckiriously apolitical’ 
intake of 97 
almost silent in 
Commons debate 


One long-serving left- 
winger. describing the newly 
elected members as “curi- 
ously apolitical", said last 
night “We do a lot of stuff for 
our constituents which is 
rerily glorified social work, 
and a lot of turning up for 
turning up’s sake, but the one 
thing that really does foil to 
an MP and no one else is to 
decide whether your country 
goes to war or not. 

“You would have thought 
everybody would actually be 
making an effort to find out 
about this." . 

Liberal Democrat Dr Jenny 
Tonge managed a question in 
the debate, and another on 
Iraq at PM*s Questions y ester- 
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competition last 

time. This time it 
wilf be different’ 

in C ^7:^. h has 20 people 
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reporters to exaggerate the 
?• accuracy of so-called smart 
r*» bombs. This time, with only 

the possibility of intermlt- 
i IfJ* ***■ strikes to cover, the 
* y s media are debating how 

0 to avoid snch mistakes. 

u “We're going to be at the 
mercy of the government's 
f SmST®?'*' one Producer 

, *™d the Los Angeles Times. 

1 . don 1 *toow what con 
trols might be put on us/ 
said Bill Wheatley, vice- 

; president of NBC News. 

_ Jp® rt ® lnl y. Iraq seems 
aware how useftU it can be 
■ to give foreign journalists 
SFJ*: During the last con- 
“ Jc * Mr Arnett was attacked 
h.v US politicians for going 
;? a , bombed factory which 
the Iraqis claimed produced 
baby milk, although US 
sources insisted It was an 
arms plant. 

Arthur Kent. who 
reported for NBC during 
the last conflict said he 
was appalled by the “show 
business” direction in 
which television news was 
moving. He recalled how he 
became conscious that NBC 
was trying to make him a 
star, rather than a star 
reporter, and that it was fa- 
vouring sensationalism. 

When he went public 
with his accusations, the 
company sacked him. ac- 
cusing him of cowardice for 
refusing a Bosnia assign- 
ment He sued and won, but 
left anyway. 


i.cl.ed f 0r I fMrr, riiil.ll. , 

T Amanpour became a star, along with Peter Arnett. John Holliman and Bernard Shaw, for their Teat 
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Kofi Annan, the 
United Nations’ 
top official, 
faces the 
toughest task in 
his long 
diplomatic 
career. 

Mark Tran in 

New York 
profiles the man 
who may be 
able to stop the 
Western war 
machine being 
launched 




H OPE of a peaceful out- 
come to the Iraq crisis 
rest on Kofi Azuxan as 
the soft-spoken United 
Nations secretary-general 
embarks on the greatest 
challenge of his long diplo- 
matic career. 

The 59 -year-old Ghanaian 
arrives in Baghdad tomor- 
row with only tepid sup- 
port from the US for this i 
last diplomatic attempt to 
get Saddam Hnssein to 
open his “presidential 
sites'* to UN weapons 
inspectors. 

Mr Annan’s room to man- 
eouvre is limited and his 
trip amounts to little more 
than a polite ultimatum to 
President Saddam — either 
Iraq accepts, as a face-sav- 
ing measure, that the UN 
weapons inspectors should 
be accompanied by diplo- 
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mats (described by UN in- 
spectors „as “the dignity 
police'*) or the US and Brit- 
ain will unleash their war 
planes. 

Mr Annan had to go. with 
the world looking to him as 
the last best hope for peace. 
In the last few days he has 
become a familiar figure on 
the television screen: arriv- 
ing at UN headquarters, a 
long grey scarf looped 
around his neck, pausing 
for brief remarks to 
Journalists. 

The secretary-general, 
who oozes kindness and de- 
cency. is thoroughly liked 
by bis staff, unlike his pre- 
decessor. the autocratic 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 

But at tunes he seeks to 
counter the impression that 
his surfeit of decency is a 
drawback to the world’s 


top diplomat. In an Inter- 
view with the BBC last 
week he said: *1 am by na- 
ture a conciliator, but I can 
be- firm when it is neces- 
sary- And I can hold the 
line when issues or princi- 
ples are involved. And let 
me say that I’m not one of 
those who believe that yon 
have to pound the table or 
shout to be tough.” 
Nevertheless, he has been 
a soft touch several tunes. 
Lanrent Kabila, the new 
leader in Congo, consis- 
tently undermined UN 
efforts to investigate 
human rights atrocities al- 
legedly committed by his 
forces during the military 
campaign to unseat former 
president Mobutu. 

Mr Kabila ignored Mr 
Annan’s threat to with- 
draw a team of UN investi- 


I gators unless the Congolese 
government gave them un- 
fettered access. Mr Annan 
md not press too hard since 
Washington had decided 
Mr Kabila was a man jt 
wanted to do business with. 

On UN reform, one of the 
main reasons why the US 
favoured him to replace the 
confrontational Mr Bou- 
tros-Ghali, Mr Annan ini- 
[ tially pushed for a single 
management board to ta ke 
charge of the various devel- 
opment agencies, such as 
the - Child ren’s Fund I 
Development Progr amm e I 
But he backed off when 
department heads fought to 
retain their independence. I 
Despite his reform pro- 
gramme. the US has yet to 
pay Its dues of $1.4 billion. 

Mr Annan has dealt with 
Baghdad before. He negoti- 
ated the repatriation of 900 
international staff and the 

release of Western hostages 

after the Invasion of Kit- 
wait in 1990. In 1991 he per- 
suaded the Iraqi govem- 
to agree to discuss an 
ou-f or-food h umanitari an I 
arrangement to ease the 
1 impact of UN sanctions on 
' the population. 

He caught the eye of the 
big powers during the Bos- 
nia crisis, when he was 
undersecretary-general for 
peacekeeping. 

“He is the only top offl- 1 
dal of the UN who came out I 
of the Bosnia experience 
with dignity and without 
having harmed the organi- 
sation or relations with any I 
of the great powers,” said 
one American official. 

Ihis tune he is going up I 
against one of the world’s 
wiliest dictators. 

“The secretary-general 
has the ability to provide a 
level of comfort to people 
who are in dire need of 
face-saving,” said Clovis 
Maksoud, a former UN am- 
bassador of the Arab 
league who worked with 
the man who carries with 
him what may be the last 
hope of peace in the Golf j 


The targets 


Reuters In Baghdad 

I RAQ, keen to show it is co- 
opera ting with United 
Nations weapons inspec- 
tors. allowed reporters to tour 
three UN-monitored factories 
near the capital yesterday. 

The factories are monitored 
by remote-control cameras. 

I sensors and air samplers be- 
cause the UN fears they could 
make chemical, biological or 
other prohibited weapons. 

“Of course we fear an 
attack, but what can we do?*' 
said Jaafar NaJem Aboud, the 
director of the Kindi animat 
vaccine plant at Abu Ghraib, 


19 miles west of Bahgdad. 

As reporters roamed the 
sprawling plant, a team from 
the UN special commission 
(Unseam), which is rhnrpyj 
with scrapping Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction, 
drove up in two vehicles. 
They refused to speak to the 
press. Mr Aboud said they 
visited the she regularly 
The factory, damaged by 
bombing in the 1991 Gulf war 
produces 400 million doses of 
lifestock vaccine a year. But 
Mr Aboud said he had 
received no orders about pre- 
cautions against air strikes. 

In similar crises in the past, 
Iraq has removed equipment 
from potential targets, but Mr 
Aboud said the machine at 
the Kindi plant were too big 
to move easily. 


At the al-Nasser factory, 37 
miles north of Baghdad 
reporters were shown hi-tech 
German lathes used to shape 
metal for the bodies of short- 
range missiles, which are per- 
mitted by the UN. 

The director. Aref Qadouri. 
said only two of an original 
eight lathes were in working 
order. Four had been canni- 
balised to repair other ma- 
ch m es. Two were destroyed 
I in the Gulf war. 

The factory was virtually 
levelled in the 1991 bombing, 
but Mr Qadouri said it had 
been quickly rebuilt and the 
UN put 14 cameras to guard 
against banned activities. 

Despite this, he feared the 
factory would be a target in 
any renewed bombing 
campaign. I 


The plant, he said, was still 
producing bodies for an indig- 
enous missile with a range of 
31 miles, but was running 
short of spare parts and raw 
materials. 

At the Ibn Baytar Biological 
Research Centre, reporters 
were shown two US-made fer- 
menters. Iraq removed the 
machines last October, dur- 
ing the crisis over the emul- 
sion of US members of the 
Unscom inspection teams, 
efrawing sharp criticism from 
foe Unscom chief Richard 
Bu U, e £* who feared they 
could be used for proscribed 
activities. 

“They are out ef-orddr al-- 
ready," the centre's director. 
Saf aa Abdulla tif, said. “We 
lack the necessary .spare parts 
to run them.” . — - 
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Wrestling a change in relations 


David Hirst in Tehran 

N othing could be more 
politically symbolic 
than the single, small 
Stars and Stripes suspended 
above the wrestling arena in 
Tehran as 17 international 
teams prepare to do battle 
today. 

In ancient times Persian 
warlords employed wrestlers 
for the symbolic, bloodless 
settling of disputes. But the 
United States team attending 
Iran’s 17th Fajr (Dawn) Inter* 
national Grand Prix Wres- 
tling Tournament, and their 
hosts, repeat the same official 
line: this is not about politics, 
it is simply spert 
No sport commands greater 
reverence among Iranians, 
however. This tournament is 
named after Golam Reza 
Tahhfi , a champion of the 
Shah's time whom parents 
still ton^h their children to 
emulate as a model of sport- 


alongside those of Greece and 
Turkey, Azerbaijan and Turk- 
menistan. It makes a change 
from the more familiar sight 
in Tehran: the Stars and 
Stripes being trampled on or 
ceremonially burnt 
The US wrestlers are the 
first American sportsmen 
here since the Islamic revolu- 
tion in 1979. They are linked, 
in most Iranian minds, with 
the latent power struggle be- 
tween the liberal wing of the 
Islamic Republic headed by 
President Mohammed Kha- 
tami and the arch-conserva- 
tive clerical oligarchy headed 
by the spiritual leader, Aya- 
tollah Ali Khamenei 
Unyielding hostility to the 
"Great Satan” remains a cen- 
tral pillar of the conserva- 


tives' grip on power. Presi- 
dent Khatami has mounted a 
serious, but as yet unsuccess- 
ful, challenge to it; he told 
CNN last month that he op- 
poses “the burning of the US 
flag as a national symbol'*. 

“We are greatly in favour of 
these games," said the deputy 
foreign minister, Golam Ali 
Ehosroo, “It is our declared 
policy to promote exchanges 
in sports, culture and acade- 
mia — - though some may op- 
pose that” 

Conservatives make no 
secret that they da The hard- 
line Jumhur isiami news- 
paper said that the athletes’ 
presence would be an "insult 
to a people whose blood stm 
flows at criminal US hands". 

It called for “lively pro- 


Tehran bus gives Khatami a lift 


ing chivalry. 

As the freestyle competi- 
tions open today in the Azadi 
stadium, the US flag hangs 


I KAN’S president, 

I Mohammed Khatami, 
took the bus to work 
yesterday, joining other 
residents in Tehran in a 
“no-traffic" day aimed at 
improving air quality in the 
capital. 

“Passengers riding on the 
bus with the president 


c h a tte d with him and told 
him of their problems, ” the 
official news agency Irna 
reported. 

The state environmental 
protection agency, worried - 
by ai r pollution problems, 

I the city’s 7 million 

people to leave their cars at 
bome. — Reuters. 


1 - tests” against their co ming 
a There have been none. That Is 
> partly, perhaps, because the 
1 authorities, anxious not to an- 
^ tago nise the hardliners, are 
5 giving lhe Americans a low- 
key official reception, 
f “Any nasty incident,” said 
’ a veteran journalist, “would 
l be blow for the TOinfami 

I camp. The Ansar-E Hizbullah 

i [conservative-controlled vigi- 
lantes] would be quite capable 

of staging one.” 

But they would be r unning 
Wrongly against popular sen- 
timent if they did. The US 
team, holding aloft the Stars 
and Stripes at the op enin g 
ceremony cm Tuesday, got the 
loudest round of applause In 
the march-past, louder even 
than the national team's. 

It has long been apparent 
that, at street level, being pro- 
American is a way of express- 
ing opposition to a conserva- 
tive oligarchy which still 
preaches “Death to America”. 

| _ The US wrestlers, an Iran- 
ian predicted, will imiAac^ 
such sentiments. 

“Everyone is fed up with 
the reputation we're earned 
in the world, the assumption 
that Iran is a barbarous place 
and Americans can’t walk 
here safely in the streets. 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 

F OLLOWING the im- 
pressive handling of 
Bende Ecclestone’s 
Elm present and the row 
over EMU membership. 

New Labour raises its gift 
for news management to un- 
imag&ned heights. Praise for 
the latest triumph goes to 
the Foreign office, which 
hosted the meeting between 
Robin Cook and Salman 
Rushdie on Monday, after 
the ninth anniversary of the 
Ayatollah’s Catwa. Tuesday 
was the day, of course, on 
which the House of Com- 
mons debated the issue of 
Iraq, although the meeting 
with Mr Rushdie was ar- 
ranged some time in ad- 
vance. However, a govern- 
ment less loftily 
unconcerned with presenta- 
tion might have been 
tempted to postpone it, to 
avoid the neat Juxtaposition 
of events — the one allowing 
the Foreign Secretary to be 
photographed with Islam’s 
most celebrated foe, the 
other bringing him to the 
Dispatch Boa to discuss the 
bombing of a Moslem 
country. The result has been 
predictable. The Moslem 
co mmunit y is outraged, and 
on Friday (the religion’s sab- 
bath), the rage will be ex- 
pressed in mosques up and 
down the country. 

I NDUSTRIAL unrest esca- 
lates at the Morning Star, 
whose journalists are fu- 
rious at the suspension of 
their editor by Mary Rosser, 
head of the family that con- 
trols the paper. They have 
now voted 12-8 in favour of 
starting an indefinite strike 
next Wednesday. Mean- 
while, an advert has been 
placed In the situations va- 
cant column of Tribune. 
“Journalists required.’’ It 
reads. “Long established 
family business needs loyal 
comrades. Must be able to 
start work on Wednesday, 
February 25- Dynastic con- 
nections an advantage. Sup- 
port for democratic central- 
ism essential If interested, . . 
contact Mary ...” A spoofr 
surely? 

I NITIAL attempts to raise 
support for the Diary : 
campaign to clear my 
friend Michael Winner’s 
name (Michael you will re- 
call has been barred from 
LeGavroche in Mayfair for 
alleged rudeness to staff) 
run Into trouble. Simon 
Slater, owner ofKensrngton 
Place, one of Michael's local 
restaurants and his one- 
time second home, refbses 
to supply a character refer- 
ence. On reflection, perhaps 
Mr Slater was a poor choice. 
A few years ago, we now re- 
call, in a survey of London 
restaurateurs, he answered 
the question “what Is the 
most unusual request from 
a customer?” with the 
words, “The table next to 
Michael Winner, please.” 


A PROTEST staged yes- 
terday by students of 
the University of 
North London passed off 
peacefully. The students 
were protesting about the 
fact that they have been 
barred from protesting. Fur- 
ther protests are thought 
possible, until this ban is 
lifted. 

I AM baffled by reports 
that the Chancellor is 
patting pressure on 
Chris Smith to introduce 
charges in art galleries and 
museums. A glance at Paul 
JRoutledge’s ruthlessly im- 
partial, hard hitting biogra- 
phy suggests this cannot be 
so. Writing of Gordon’s time 
as student rector of Edin- 
burgh University. Paul men- 
tions “a century-old bequest 
of paintings on loan to the 
Scottish National Gallery”. 
When the Heath govern- 
ment wanted to charge for 
entrance to public galleries, 
and although the university 
Court “might have turned a 
blind eye”, it was none other 
than Gordon who stood firm 
for the right to free access. 
“Demonstrations involved 
all Scotland's leading fig- 
ures in the arts world,*' Paul 
records. “The Court was em- 
barrassed and Brown won 
his point.” 
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The father of the euro is an historic 
figure. His companion is a eunuch 



R eceiving foe freedom 
of the City of London, he 
was being blessed with 
something between an honor- 
ary knighthood and a virtual 
peerage: an immens ely mer- 
ited award for the only Euro- 
pean statesman still on active 
service. But around the event 
swirled consolations for those 
who would have preferred it 
not to happen. They could per- 
suade themselves that this was 
foe honouring of yesterday's 
man. whose climactic project 
is, in foe country to which he 
had come, on foe wane. 

In Germany, after all, his 
future does not look good. The 
German economy has ceased 
to be foe model. Unemploy- 
ment is high, growth is falter- 
ing, German social welfare is 
widely scorned elsewhere. The 
reunified territories are foe 
seat of poverty and increasing 
e thni c violence. Chancellor 
Kohl himself, faci n g an elec- 
tion in the autumn, is in deep 
trouble. Many observers are 
backing him to lose it The 
freedom of foe City was per- 
haps a consolation prize, ac- 
ceptable as such to Euroscep- 
tics who thirst to diminish 
him. 

In Britain, equally, he has 
less resonance than he used to. 
A year ago, Tony Blair was 
being perched on his knee in 
foe Tory election ads, but now 
Mr Blair has pulled out of 
Kohl's project, economic and 
monetary union, for foe dur- 
ation. Blair’s discourse makes 
it ever plainer that be has 
become a sceptic, in the strict 
sense of being a doubter about 
whether EMU will be economi- 
cally viable. Whatever hap- j 
pens when EMU starts, there's 
now no trace of a possibility 
that Britain will enter in foe ' 
early years. The matter has i 
been settled on to foe back- 
burner. Chairing foe meeting I 
that starts it In May, Mr Blair | 
can be no more than a helpful , 


eunuch at foe court of the 
inner Europeans. Was this, 
therefore, a meeting between 
two brands of impotence: the 
fading Chancellor and the self- 
mutilated Prime Minister? In 
foe case of the German, that 
estimate would be quite false. 
The jibes against last night's 
event rest on wishftil th miring. 
Kohl remains an extraordi- 
i nary figure. 

When I saw him in foe 
autumn, he exuded, at 07, 
fierce and jovial energy. 
Though he says foe election 
campaign will be the hardest 
of his life — and this is a man 
who attended every confer- 
ence of his party since 1953 — 
be's quite certain EMU will 
not lose it for him. His coali- 
tion may, erf course, be beaten: 
though foe SFD are a fragile 
force, feebly led, to take advan- 
tage of the CDUs manifest 
unpopularity. It will not be 
■'Europe" that beats him, and i 
this for a reason that exposes 
foe gulf between the politics of 
Britain and of Germany. j 

I TS well attested that the i 
euro is unpopular in Ger- 
many. One poll, recording ■ 
70 per cent against, sbowed It 
to be more unpopular than it 
is in Britain. Kohl, the undis- 
puted father of the earo, 
should therefore be in for a 
hammering. But he may not 
be. The German attitude ac- 
cepts foe inevitability of the 
euro, but shows signs of be- 
lieving that foe old man is the 
only leader to be trusted with 
the task of shepherding aside 
the beloved Deutschmark. 
He’s foe indispensable curator 
of his own resented creation. 
Far from being further proof 
erf Germans’ spineless submis- 
sion to their elites, this will be 
construed, if Kohl wins, as the 
ultimate accolade for foe qual- 
ity he has provided on great 
questions for 16 years: leader- 
ship such as Britain, on the 


issue of Europe, has not had 
since the war. His talents 
partly lie in the practicalities 
of politics. No other leader in 
the world can have a more 
detailed appreciation of the 
strengths and frailties of his 
peer-group. Whether on Capi- 
tol Hill or In foe polling 
stations of Lower Saxony, 
Kohl knows the state of foe 
count A leader who proves 
inadequate In this department, 
like Jacques Chirac, fatally 
mistiming an election, is 
thereby lowered In his esteem. 


I saw him 
exuding 
fierce 
energy 

A leader who owns the count 
by a massive majority, like 
Tony Blair, is greeted as one to 
whom all democratic leaders 
should show their respect 
But Kohl's impetus is also 
visionary. Along with the 
finer points of the Italian vot- 
ing system came the lessons in 
history. The Chancellor’s 
table-talk begins with the 
second world war and aids 
with German reunification. 
Memories of his own youth, 
breaking across the Franco- 
German border, never die. He 
was happy, in foe early post- 
war days, to salute foe tri co- 
lore three times for every once 
be saluted foe German flag. , 
Now, bis visits to what was 
East Germany elicit his power- 
ful sympathetic imagination , 
for the drama of democracy. 1 
and the people who still can- 
not get used to what it means . 
for them. j 

Such talk of history is terri- , 
bly unfashionable in Britain. 
Its message provokes only dis- 
comfort, so much so that many 


W HAT is foe test by 
which Mr Blair might 
folfil foe hopes Kohl 
undoubtedly reposes in him? 
Perhaps well know he has 
passed when be goes to the 
House of Commons and either 
proposes an action, or dis- 
claims one, for the reason that 
it will be good; or bad, for 
European unity. That would 
be a revolutionary moment. I 
don't believe any prime minis- 
ter has ever done it It’s a 
thought too alarming to con- 
template, for leaders of a 
country whose entire stance in 
foe world has nevertheless 
been rooted, for 25 years, in I 
belonging to Europe. But It's 
the challenge that Kohl, vi- 
brantly present and far from 
dead, laid down yesterday. I 


George Monbiot catches out the Government on the environment 

Sell-out at the top 


L ORD Clin ton- Davis, Min- 
ister at foe Trade and In- 
dustry department, dis- 
patched a furious letter to the 
Guardian the other day. He 
was outraged by an article 
about the Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment (MAI), 
the treaty being negotiated by 
the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (OECD). 

The Guardian had argued 
that foe MAI would lead to foe 
regulation of governments by 
corporations. It would allow 
transnational companies to 
sue democratic states over leg- 1 
islation they found unaccept- 
able. regardless of public in- 
terest. “I can assure your 
readers," Lord Clinton -Davis 
foundered, “that your asser- 
tions are nonsense. The MAI 
will weaken neither environ- 
mental regulation nor worker 
protection." 

How charitable should we 
be to Lord Cllnton-Davis? He 
has, after all. been at the DTI 
for only nine months. Could it 
be that he simply doesn't 


understand what's going on? 
Surely be couldn't have suc- 
cumbed already to foe cynical 
synthesis of fact and fiction 
which has become the DTl's 
trademark in international 
negotiations? 

There is, he claims, nothing 
to be alarmed about “The pro- 
vision for investors to take 
disputes with host govern- 
ments to international arbitra- 
tion is by no means new". 
Strange then, that Barbara 
Roche, also a DTI minister, 
boasted to the Commons: “It 
will be foe first binding multi- 
lateral agreement with provi- 
sions for dispute settlement" 

£ £ ■ F there are particu- 
■ ■ ■ lar matters on which 
■ an MAI party wishes 
to retain the right to discrimi- 
nate on the basis of the nation- 
ality of foe owner." Lord Clin- 
ton -Da vis informs us, “that 
government can take an 
exception." 

But the relevant OECD 
report is unequivocal: "The 
only exceptions to the obliga- 


tions permitted are those 
listed when adhering to the 
agreement.” Tbe UK has 
requested among foe fewest 
and least exceptions or all: un- 
like foe US, for example, it has 
asked for no measures to pro- 
I tect local authorities from the 
voracity erf multinationals. 

So what about those claims 
concerning environmental 
regulation and worker protec- 
tion which so incensed foe 
minister? Organisations op- 
posed to foe agreement argue 
that it could override not only 
national law. but also interna- 
tional treaties, such as foe 
protocol protecting tbe ozone 
layer. For 22 years, corpora- 
tions in OECD countries have 
been expected, among other 
restraints, to "respect the 
rigbt of their employees to be 
represented by trade unions" 
and to introduce “a system of 
environmental protection at 
foe level erf tbe enterprise as a 
whole". It's not hard to see 
bow effective foe guidelines 
have been. j 

Lord Clinton- Davis Is not i 


foe only DTI minister to offer 
b landishm ents In public while 
privately selling tbe country 
down foe river. Since 1995, 
ministers have assured us 
that tbe agreement is a purely 
technical matter about stimu- 
lating investment. Tbe de- 
partment told us precisely foe 


This is 
the new 
world 
order 

same thing about tbe World 
Trade Agreement. Since then, 
foe US company Monsanto 
has used It to force foe ELI to 
drop its ban on beef and milk 
treated with growth hor- 
mones. to foe horror of con- 
sumers, farmers, vets and 
even Tory politicians. 

At every level of govern- 
ment. the vampires are pur- 
loining the keys to tbe blood - 1 


bank. The Single European 
Act was conceived and nur- 
tured not by politicians but by 
the European Roundtable of , 
Industrialists. Its vice-chair- 
man until last year was foe 
head of BP. who complained | 
that "industry is hampered by 1 
cumbersome rules and an in- 
creasing burden of employ- 
ment regulation". 

Lord Simon is now Minister 
for Trade in Europe at the 
DTL It was he who engineered 
foe UK’s acceptance of the 
European Patents Directive, 
granting corporations exclu- 
sive rights over our genetic 
material 

This is the new world order. 
In which governments are 
captured and colonised by foe 
businesses they are supposed 
to regulate. 

When it comes to a contest 
between foe interests of the 
electorate to whom Lords 
Simon and Clinton-Davls owe 
nothing and the corporations 
on whose behalf they seem to 
govern, you and I don't stand 
a chance. 


Mouthing 

nonsense 


Roy 

Hattersley 




people are inclined to discount 
Its relevance now. When he 
spoke of his desire to end war 
for ever in Europe, Kohl was 
derided, by more than one 
minister in the last British 
Government, as a war-monger 
for his very mention of the 
subject. It was as if these 
Tories believed that foe bloody 
history of foe nation state was 
a malig n distraction from the 
truly serious business erf main- 
taining the nation state, come 
what may, in the modem era. 

Last night tbe City, whether 
consciously or not. celebrated 
the opposite proposition. It 
was a rare occasion when the 
City showed itself wiser than 
the politicians. To have 
received the German Chancel- 
lor in this way was not only a 
merciful forgetting of the last 
war, it was a demonstration oE 
confidence in the sort of 
Europe he stands for. a rare 
display of largeness from a 
British Institution, In a 
country whose politicians, , 
even in a government honestly , 
dedicated to transforming 
relations with Europe, find i 
such largeness frightening. 


T BE Government has 

caught a bad habit from 
foe Zulus —testing foe 
fire power of the enemy by sac- 
rificing young warriors. When 
there are unpopular decisions 
to be defended, it is not foe 
responsible minister who ad- 
vances across no-man’s land 
towards television and radio, 
but a young back-bencher 
whose reputation is regarded 
as expendable. Last week, a 

fr esh& ced y rwing man from 

the Home Counties vras sent to 
explain an Newsnight why the 
Cabinet win not accept a com- 
pe trfinn hfTl am endment 
which explicitly outlaws pred- 
atory newspaper pricing — 
driving competitors out of the 
market by charging, for a 
month or two, far less than the 
newspaper costs to produce. 

To be honest, one or two old 
warriors have been sacrificed 
too. A day after foe slaughter 
of tbe innocent, Gerald Kauf- 
man — introduced as appear- 
ing with the government's 
h acking and higgling — 
popped up on foe World At 
One to defend the Department 
of Culture against Labour 
backbencher Brian Sedge- 
more. The discussion got off to 
a bad start, with Mr Sedge- 
more comparing himself to 
Jonathan Swift If then de- 
scended into a squabble about 
how often Kaufman and Sed- 
gemore go to the theatre. But 
Gerald — the Grand Old Man 
erf New Labour — has been 
around long enough to take 
responsibility for his own mis- 
j takes. 

I T IS the young man from 
the Home Counties about 
whom I am concerned. As 
well as being sent up foe line 
to death, he was equipped 
with a rifle which was pro- 
grammed to fire only a single 
shot He was only allowed to 
say that competition regula- 
tions must affect every sector 
of tbe economy equally, not be 
specifically designed to over- 
come foe problems of one in- 
dustry. He made the same false 
point so often In exactly foe 
same words that 1 could easily 
be persuaded that he learned 
it by heart from a piece at 
paper supplied by Peter Man- 
delson. By behaving in that 
way be exposed more than the 
absurdity of one particular 
ministerial decision. He fo- 
cused attention on much that 
is wrong with New Labour. 

Tbe idea that every item of 
competition policy should 
apply throughout foe whole 
economy is plainly absurd. 

The size, foe capital intensity 
and foe strategic importance 
of individual industries 
makes monopoly more or less 
likely and undesirable to dif- 
ferent degrees. Monopolies are 
bad in bricks, beer or bottles. 
But in those industries, domi- 
nation by a single company is 
nothing like as dangerous as it 
would be in newspapers. That 
is why successive competition 
Acts have contained specific 


plumps to prevent the concen- 
tration of media ownership, 
and why a variety of inquiries 
and commissions recom- 
mended that foe powers 
should be strengthened- Until 
quite recently Labour be- 
lieved that too. 

It is possible that for all 
t frrtm years the almost univer- 
sal concern to protect foe free- 
dom erf the press was mis- 
placed. Perhaps the 
authorities on the subj ect 
were right in their lime, but 
times change. It would, how- 
ever, be difficult to claim that 
the creation of the single Euro- 
pean market has made much 
difference to foe policy imper- 
ative. There are sectors in 

which we may need compa- 
nies to be fewer and bigger In 
order to compete with the 
French and Germans. But no 
one has suggested that concen- 
tration of newspaper owner- 
ship is the only way to stop our 
newsagents being swamped 
with copies of Ze Monde and 
Frankfitrler AUgtmeine 
Zettung . 

In fact, nobody has bothered 
to argue anything at all by way 
of serious justification for foe 
change of policy. It is assumed 
that foe joys erf office, the de- 
mands of loyalty or tbe hope of 
patronage will be enough to 
guarantee parliamentary sup- 
port for the sudden change of 
principle and jodgemeni. 

M ANY New Labour crit- 
ics in foe party spent 
the years before 1994 
advocating change. They wel- 
comed foe revision of Clause 
IV and encouraged a loos- 
ening of foe trade union ties. 
But they understood why 
those reforms were necessary. 
It is not possible to tell men 
and women of conscience and 
conviction to take it or leave. 
There is also a problem for 
men and women of intellectual 
self-confidence. They do not 
enjoy mouthing nonsense on 
instruction. 

Cynics will argue that only 
self-indulgence prevents foe 
acceptance of a policy change 
that is necessary to secure 
Labour's continued success 
but cannot be rationally justi- 
fied. I have been told exactly 
foe same about every contro- 
versial policy change — the 
preservation of the remaining 
grammar schools, tbe freeze 
on income tax. foe refusal to 
increase benefits and the ac- 
ceptance of Conservative 
spending plans. AD those 
changes have been justified. If 
at all, by slogans. 

For those of us who wanted 
to modernise foe party 40 
years ago, it is all reminiscent 
of one of foe least quoted pas- 
sages from Hugh GaitskeD’s 
“fight again" speech. “What 
do you expect us to do? 


The stand 
has to 
be 

made 

Change our minds over- 
night?” Refusal to change our 
minds over monopoly policy 
may not be an issue of princi- 
ple to compare with unilateral 
nuclear disarmament But foe 
stand has bo be mad e wher- 
ever the battle is joined. The 
way in which Labour has 
changed policy on predatory 
prices illustrates why the 
fight Is necessarv. 


ON THE EVE 


Ben Okri 


There are some words best not said; 

Best not said, not even to the dead. 

For they feed an evil 

They feed an evil monster’s head. 

The monster’s name is tear 
And it keeps on craving more. 

Once started, war never really ends 

Once started now, a millennial shadow 

OcoCcRu5i 

Beware, beware war’s savagery. 

Beware of ravenous demons set free 
When, on the eve of battle, 

The^vords are whispered: WORLD WAR 


Be f. OKrU February 1993 . AU rights reserved 
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Suffer the 

children 

What about sanctions? 

vta^" n ° f , how children 

^ake X° D r jS'g^TSSS 

more pain upon , dieting 

° ’Kane’s report focuse^on^?* 1 ? Mag ^ le 
one medical es^hi!tl e .i on Editions in 
and one would hardl^v”* 111 Ba § hdad > 
to be better outsid? tho Xpect - conditi <>ns 
case, her reTOrt SLS® capltal - ^ any 

^ssSSSr^ 

KffiB&KS 

SKM* verage 35 those from 

TiiSJ? 1 end -° f -year analysis for 1997 
d^n e Ind 1 S med the s^hiation of chil- 

h? R^hd^d > “ en “ 1116 ^eas controUed 
oy Baghdad in these terms* “The pon. 

pm^ C Political priorities with the 
ove ™ helm their needed car?” 
PjSL 1 ® a cautious way of saying — from 
fn „ or B®nisatton wa ry of sounding at 

Sip^° lei ^Si “ 016 em bargo has 

taken precedence over the health of 

women and children. The most specific 
evidence concerns malnutrition — 
which, as Unicef says, is “a potent factor 
for increased mortality in young chil- 
dren”. The data comes from a Multiple 


indicator Cluster Survey carried out 
through 1996. followed by two further 
nutritional surveys in southern and cen- 
tral Iraq last year. Here are some figures 
- chronically malnourished: 960,000 
children under the age of five, a rise of 
72 per cent since August 1991 (when sanc- 
tions had already been in effect for a 
year). This is 32 per cent of all children 
in this category. Almost a quarter are 
underweight — twice as high as in neigh- 
bouring Turkey or Jordan. Under-fives' 
mortality; a several fold increase. A 
child with diarrhoea in 1990 had a one-in- 
600 chance of dying; in 1996 this became 
one in 50. The chances of death from 
pneumonia rose from one in 60 to one in 
eight. Wasting (moderate and severe): an 
increase from 3.6 per cent in 1991 to 
11 per cent in 1996. 

And so the dreadful statistics go on. 

Much has been done and continues to 
be done by Unicef and other agencies, 
including successful immunisation, 
health education promotion and supple- 
mentary feeding programmes, improved 
water for 7.5 million people, and rehabili- 
tation of schools. (Though primary 
school provision has fallen from a virtu- 
ally universal system to less than three- 
quarters since 1990.) But it is wrong to 
suppose that any deficiencies of food or 
medical supplies can be blamed solely on 
the regime’s misuse of the oil-for-food 
programme. The UN Secretary-General’s 
new proposals to improve the pro- 
gramme aleady recognise many other 
problems, including supply delays and 
over-bureaucracy. 

There is a more serious problem with 
sanctions too, which a new report from 
the World Vision charity published last 
week explores. In Iraq, NGOs have been 
encouraged to go into the northern areas 


rather than the areas under close Bagh- 
dad control. Some chemicals for water 
purification have been barred from im- 
port. Examples such as these illustrate 
how sanctions are bound to lead to fun- 
damental distortions of any aid pro- 
gramme. After six years, the utility of 
sanctions has become increasingly dubi- 
ous both as a political break upon the 
regime and on humanitarian grounds. 
What to do with this economic weapon 
needs as much attention as the military 
weapons question. It is not getting it — 
while the children continue to die. 


Sue for peace 

Sinn Fein’s smart court battle 

AFTER the bullet and the ballot — the 
brief. The conflict in Northern Ireland 
shifted from the military and political 
theatres to the legal one yesterday, as Sinn 
Fein took its battle to stay in the peace talks 
to the Irish High Court The party argued 
that its imminent ejection from the process 
violated natural and constitutional justice, 
urging the Dublin judges to deliver a ruling 
keeping Sinn Fein at the peace table. Even 
after all the twists and turns of this surreal 
saga — which has seen a British secretary 
of state sit down with some of the UK's 
most hardened terrorists inside the Maze 
prison — the transformation of the Ulster 
peace process into courtroom drama was 
still pretty remarkable. 

Sinn Fein’s argument is that it has been 
tried, convicted and punished without the 
chance to defend itself — a violation of the 
basic procedures of the law. Once the RUC 
chief constable. Ronnie Flanagan, declared 
that the IRA was to blame tor two recent 
murders, the decision to r emo ve Sinn Fein 


was all but automatic, the party says — 
giving Gerry Adams and his men no 
c- h apre to deny either IRA culpability or 
any Sinn Fein responsibility tor the actions 
of the IRA 

Mr Adams says ft is absurd for London 
and Dublin to make a decision of such 
moment without allowing the accused to 
d efend themselves. They add that the RUC 
is hardly an impartial umpire on such 
matters, thanks to its historic role in “collu- 
sion and cover-up of the loyalist sectarian 
campaign”. Moreover, to exclude Sinn Fein 
was to exclude the 172^500 voters they 
represent — none of whom have any con- 
trol over the actions of the IRA- 

Legal experts rated the party's chances of 
success dlose to zero. The planned ejection 
was a political decision, not a legal one. and 
the High Court only has jurisdiction over 
title Irish government — not the British 
authorities, nor any of the international co- 
chairmen who run the talks process. 

Nevertheless, Sinn Fein's strategy in 
heading to court showed why the party's 
leadership are regarded as among the 
smartest players in Northern Ireland. If the 
courts were to express even a technical 
reservation over Sinn Fein’s removal, it 
would be a huge propaganda victory for the 
party. But even if they are utterly frus- 
trated, Sinn Fein will have made a great 
show of its determination to be among the 
peacemakers. Not long ago there was great 
consternation about getting Sinn Fein to 
come in; now they are the ones refusing to 
leave. In PR terms, and especially in the 
eyes of US opinion, the image is of one 
group desperate to make peace while its 
enemies refuse to let it This newspaper 


continues to believe that tor the sake of 
consistency with the Mitchell principles of 
non-violence, Sinn Fein will have to be 
expelled. But the exclusion should be as 


bnef as possible — followed by re-admis- 
sion and a concerted push tor a settlement 
in time for the deadline in May. 

Russian burps 

Foreign friends suffered more 

NIKITA Khrus h chev’s butler decided to 

reveal the less attractive habits of his 
master — after the example of Mao Ze- 
dong’s doctor. Akhxned Sattarov's memo- 
ries are of boorish behaviour at the table 
with leaders from LBJ to Fidel Castro. 
When offered quails by the US president, 
we learn, Mr K ate the lemon in his finger- 
bowl and then tried to drink from it 

Mao’s doctor impressed Chinese readers 
by purporting to describe in detail the 
chairman’s sexual appetite. The Soviet 
leader’s appetite for rough food and drink 
can have no such hidden appeal It merely 
confirms the view of Russian intellectuals 
that be was simply uncultured. 

Yet a longer perspective is needed to see his 
behaviour in proper context (Let us also note 
that LBJ, whatever his table manners, was a 
match for Chairman Mao in sexual and 
scatological behaviour.) Mr Khrush chev's 
dining habits reflect Stalin's style, who perse- 
cuted his politburo by making them eat and 
booze till they were sick. Both Russians and 
Chinese also used heavy eating and d rinking 
to unsettle foreign visitors. The late Mflovan 
DjSas wrote of Stalin's menacing good hu- 
mour at table as he insisted that the Yugoslav 
delegation drink itself stupid. Mr Sattarov 
now recalls how Mr Khrushchev was served 
by China’s premier Zhou Enlai with python 
and white mice. On this occasion Mr K was 
blameless: the Sino-Soviet dispute was in the 
air, and this was “friendship diplomacy” with 
a very deliberate vengeance. 


Letters to the Editor 


SS Pinteresque war of words 


\ A THAT might BATs 
V V socially acceptable 
addictive alternative to 
cigarette have been (Tobacco 
firms’ secrets smoked out 
February 16)? 

I believe I know. A few years 
ago a number of American 
BAT executives appeared on 
television, each reciting: 
"Nicotine is not addictive.'’ 

I found this so questionable 
that I wrote to BAT asking if I 
had heard correctly. Their 
doctor replied, confirming 
that my hearing was 
excellent And she assured me 
that nicotine was no more 
addictive than ratatouflle. 

So there we have it Just 
imagine what ratatouiUe 
dependency could have done 
for BAT and the world’s 
courgette and aubergine 
growers. 

Rev David Watford. 

Mitcham Junction, Surrey . 

1 T IS reported that the 
I Dome's colossal woman, 
Mfflennium Mummy, will 
welcome visitors inside her 
tummy. 

Where will the entrance be, 
and, oh dear, where the exit? 
John Simmons. 

London. 

I WAS interested to read Paul 
I Mollahy asserting that the 
Chelsea Football Club 
rhairman. Ken Bates, wants to 
“stop ordinary working class 
people from supporting the 
club" (Letters. February 18). 

Given that the facilities on 
offer to its more well-heeled 
brethren include a stay at the 

Bates Motel I should have 

thought that it was the middle 
ruga supporters who bad most 

to fear. 

AndyMasteo. 

London. 

\ A /HAT were you doing 
V V when England won the 
third test in Trinidad? 
JCrltchlow. 

Torquay. 


M AY I supplement Har- 
old Pinter on Iraq 
(Writer outraged. Feb- 
ruary 17) with a question: 
who. and with what backing. 
Is killing Iraqi citizens inside 
Iraq, viola ting UN resolutions 
including those on no fly 
zones, and unde rmining the 
authority of the UN In Iraq? 

I recently returned from a 
three-month aid mission to 
northern Iraq. I travelled to 
all parts of the region and fre- 
quently crossed the front lines 
between the warring Kurdish 
factions. 

I regularly saw Turkish 
tanks deep inside northern *. 
Iraq. They were supporting 
the KDP (previously allied 
with Saddam Hussein) 
against the PUK (supported by 
Iran). They were also engag- 
ing the PKK. the Kurdish fac- 
tion agitating for a homeland 
in Turkey . And I watched 
Turkish planes bombing 
Kurdish positions daily. 

These actions are being 
mounted with the support of 
the Western powers, includ- 
ing Britain and the United 
Stales. So much for protecting 
Iraqi citizens from attack. 

The Turkish campaigns 
took place in and around civil- 
ian areas. UN guards were 
constantly asked by civilians 
to prevent these actions and to 
protect them. But UN forces 
that they lacked the 
means to stop the Turkish 
actions or to protect local 
civilians. 

Patrick Healey. 

Tavistock. Devon- 

D EJA VU: MI5 lists ‘suspect* 
Arabs in UK (February 18). 
When 1 and others protested 
while campaigning to free Gulf 
war-detainees arrested with- 
out charge or due legal process 
in 1991, we were joined on our 
demo nstrations by Labour 
MPs, including members of 
the current government 
Where are they now? 

Will I again have to sit in 


PentonvUle prison listening 
to an immigration tribunal of 
“three wise men" asking a 
man who has no idea what ac- 
cusation he faces: "Tell us 
why you are not a terrorist”? 
Simon Lou visit. 

London. 

A MONG the more impor- 
/■\tant questions fixture his- 
torians will have to answer is: 
why has Labour; Old or New, 
always followed a conserva- 
tive (or Conservative) foreign 
policy? 

John Saville. 

HulL 

I N VIEW OF the Balfour Dec- 
laration and what has fol- 
lowed, Britain has a responsi- 
bility to foster more 
understanding between the 
West and Arab states. A prin- 
cipled and even-handed (dare 
Isay ethical) stance is needed. 

Could we have a “Blair Dec- 
laration" that brings peace 
and hope, rather than the 
chaos and destruction which 
the current adventure wfll 
surely deliver? 

Frank Colls. 

Gloucester. 


tar's Pinter enquiry (Let- 
ters, February 18) lies in Pin- 
ter’s play. The Homecoining. 
There, for censorship reasons, 
“chuffed to bollocks’' got 

chan^d to “chuffed to his eye- 
balls”. The knowing bowdler- 
ism drew a laugh when I saw 
the play and I believe itto be a 
willy improvement which 
may make the Premiership of 
Coinages. 

LJPrule. 

London. 

C HUFFED to the bollocks 
as I was by Harold Pinter's 
piece, can somebody explain 
why it is that only he, John 
pager and a tmy handful of 
other writers are willing to 
consider the United States’ 
well-documented record of 


human rights abuses relevant 
to the debate about the target- 
ing of Iraq? 

David Edwards. 
Bournemouth. 

I WOULD like to bring to Mr 
I Blair's attention an estab- 
lishment in Fort Benning, 

' Georgia, called the School of 
the Americas where the 
United States government 
offers security training to per- 
sonnel from South and Central 
American countries . Gradu- 
ates have gone home to partic- 
ipate in the “disappearances” 
of people, torture and murder. 

Inst autumn, Rev Nick Car- 
dell. Minister of the May Me- 
morial Church in Syracuse, 
New York, along with five 
members ofhis congregation, 
mounted a peaceful protest 
outside the school. They were 
arrested, convicted, fined 
$3,000 apiece (£1,860) and sent 
to prison for six months. 

land of the free? Really? 
Peter Mair. 

London. 

H OW can we threaten war 
to bring a ruler to the ne- 
gotiating table, while refusing 
an elected party the right to 
join negotiations because of a 
suspicion of violence by an- 
other group? 

M Pepratx-Evans. 

Leeds. 

V/OU report that Robin Cook 
I replied to Tam Dalyell's 
warning of the danger of 
bombing chemical or biologi- 
cal weapons stores in Iraq by 
saying: “We have taken great 
care to ensure we don’t hit 
such weapons." 

But since this fracas is be- 
cause Saddam Hussein won’t 
allow inspection of possible 
weapons sites, how does Robin 
Cook know where they are? 
Anthony Storr. 

Oxford. 


Please supply a full postal 
address. We may adit letters. 



An upgrade on cattle class 


■ENJOYED Matthew Engel 
Ion air travel (Travel Sick, 
February 14). At one stage. I 
travelled regularly around the 
Far East and found Cathay 
Pacific easily the most 
pleasant airline. They had the 
friendliest and most helpful 
cabin staff. Unlike Engel, I 
was never offered oral sex. but 
then I never travelled first 
class. Cathay's planes were 
invariably half-empty. By 
folding down the armrests on 
a row of seats, I could make a 
smashing bed. 

Could airlines not take a 
leaf out of the car 
m a n ufacturers’ book? There 


is a basic car. with optional 
extras such as electric 
windows, sunroof, central 
locking and heated seats at 
extra cost You pay for what 
you get 

I never watch the films oo. 
planes, and never eat the food (I 
take my own). But I would 
willingly pay more for extra 
leg-room. 1 generally travel 
with only cabin baggage. 

Could not those who do this 
gaina reduction? After all, we 
are reducing an airline’s 
costs. Give the passenger a bit 
of choice. 

JMPaine. 

Doncaster. 


Ireland, murder and hypocrisy 


[BETWEEN March and July 
Dlast year, during the 
loyalist "ceasefire”, six 
Catholics were either shot or 
beaten to death in Northern 
Ireland. Among them was a 
teenage girl, shot dead at her 
boyfriend’s bouse. This 
merited hardly a mention in 
the British national press. 

At no stage did I hear David 
Trimble, the Ulster Unionist 
leader, argue for the 
expulsion of loyalist 
paramilitary representatives 
from the multi-party talks. 
Instead, throughout the 
Ulster Unionist politicians 
commended the loyalists for 
observing their ceasefire so 
solidly. The presumption was 
that. If a sectarian killing was 
not claimed by a particular 


group, the loyalist ceasefire 
bad not been breached; rattier, 
the killing was the work of 
“mavericks”. 

It seems, however, that the 
Ulster Unionist leadership 
draws a distinction between 
loyalist and republican 
killers. Ken Maginnis 
describes Gerry Adams as a 
"murderer" (Blair urges 
Unionists and Sinn Fein to 
talk directly, January 28) with 
whom he win not talk directly. 
Yet the same Ken Maginnis 
has met convicted loyalist 
killers in the Maze and his 
leader sat down for talks in 
Portadown with the sectarian 
murderer, Billy Wright. 

This hypocrisy is not lost on 
Catholics in Northern Ireland. 
Name and address supplied. 


Sorely missed 



T WAS SOMEWHERE near 
Crug an. the Shrewsbury* 
i jantflf railway that II first 
became truly aware to® 
eatness of Kexmefo Guddle 

rites J.GUMBLY MICK 
7THOUGBT, further to Man- 
y's obituary). As I 
t of the window. I feU GwJ- 
j’s hand on my shoulder, 
hooldnt do that if f 
u. old chap," he told »«• 
— might get struck by a 


It was all there: the rapier 
gpnity the warm human sen- 
timent and that coruscating 

wit (a passing bridge!) that so 
often kept us in stitches otw 
the port in Boodle’s- Ken Gud- 
dle’s encompassing generosity 
of spirit was never more m 

evidence than in the tributes 

he paid to me for the help I 
was able to give on same oftes 
most cherished TO)***- 2? 
famo us speech at Wem in 1967, 
for instance, when b e ai^ oed 
that Britain’s agricultural in- 
dustry could be rescued only 
hy the mass importation cx 
yaks, was, as he freely owned 
hiter the fruit of one of my 
own idea & ventured ovm port 
late at night m Boodle s. 
“Without you, Char les, h e 
ro e “that whole enterprise 
would have been rendered nu- 
gatory. if not indeed otiose. - 

He win be missed. 

MAY I ADD to J.J Gun*!? 

MickleWight’sinovrliig^^ 
ute to Kenneth Guddle? {writes 
^RGESmtP MP). I* was 


part oCGuddle's greatness that 
he never failed to acknowl- 
edge the ideas he drew from 
young men of talent of whom 
I had the good fortune to be 
one. it was no uncommon oc- 
currence fir me to receive one 
of those famous late-night 
phone calls from Boodle’s, 
testing out ideas for scone 
Commons intervention or con- 
stituency speedx. ‘1 can see I 
shan’t get very far on the basis 
of the abject tosh that's being 
talked hsreT be would roar 
with that Irresistible rollick- 
ing laugh, which so many 
sought to imitate, but with 
such scant success. “Be an 
angel, Charles, and spare me 
an hour or two tomorrow to 
draft my speech for my pri- 
vate member’s bill on the im- 
portation of yaks!. . ■ Mind 
you,” he added TR expect you 
to keep its authorship confi- 
dential until well after the 
Reaper strikes!” Now that a 
full two days have passed 
since that regrettable encoun- 
ter with the brewer’s dray. 


that obligation is lifted mid I 
fed free to correct the record 
at last 

IT WAS FREQUENTLY said of 
Kenneth Guddle (writes 
JANET TROUSER, further to 
tributes by J.Gumbfy Mickleth- 
ought and Serge Sump MP) 
that he didn't suffer fools 
gladly. As his secretary and 
closest confidante for 28 years 
I am happy to confirm that 
Like so many truly great fig- 
ures, he always seemed to. 
have a string of inferior men, 
high an ambition but low on 
talent clinging on to his coat 
tails. It was a source of deep 
frustration to us both that 
some of those who clung to his 
coat tails liked to claim Ken- 
ny-wanny's personal inspira- 
tions as their own. “You 
would scarcely believe itr I 
remember him tailing me over 
late night gnocchi at Oreo. 
"There are two or three people 
purporting to be my friends 
going about this capital city of 
ours claiming credit for my 


now-famous speech on the 
Yak Importation BUIT" We 
shared a chuckle at that , 1 
must say, since only we knew 
how that speech had come to 
be written. He had left his own 
text In a cab on his way home 
from Plttmpton Races. What 
he said in the Commons was 
read from the draft 1 handed 
him as he entered the cham- 
ber. When, after the unfortu- 
nate incident with the wait- 
ress and the bottle of 
mayonnaise, he beat a prema- 
ture retreat from public life, 
he wrote me a generous 
recommendation, describing 
me as “the secret of my suc- 
cess." It would be scant ser- 
vice to his memory were the 
balance of credit in our long 
and fecund partnership to be 
misrepresented by history. 

THE WELL-merited tributes 
to toe late K enne th Guddle 
published in your newspaper 
( writes McTAVISH KNOUT, 
further to tributes by J.Gumbfy 
Micklethought and others ) 


should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the true origins of the 
exciting project launched all 
of 35 years ago to taring the 
yak back to the moorlands of 
Britain. As EG would have 
been the first to emphasise. It 
was my own pioneering 
articles in the Farmer and 
Stockbreeder which propelled 
this far-seeing notion into the 
public palate. Guddle was 
among the first to congratu- 
late me on the epic two-hour 
speech with which I supported 
the Bill — a far more telling 
contribution to the rewriting 
of agricultural history, I 
remember him saying, than 
his own. Your readers may 
well remember my contribu- 
tion to the rally in the Royal 
Albert Han which preceded 
that debate, in which 1 was 
cheered to the echo by hun- 
dreds of yak enthusiasts from 
as far apart as Tiverton and 
Tibet "You made our rally!* 
thousands assured me later. 
Kenneth Guddle was also 
present 


Message from 
Blair’s friends 

J ONATHAN Freedland 
wonders whether black 
labour supporters are feeling 
alienated (Blair is desperate 
for new friends. February 18). 
To hear Tony Blair praising 
Enoch Powell is no surprise. 
At last year's Labour confer- 
ence there was an Insulting 
lack of debate on racial in- 
equality in Britain. Our 
people's problems were bot- 
tom of the agenda, conflated 
with issues of gender, sexual- 
ity and disability in the last 
debate of the last day. 

Harini Iyengar. 

Brasenose College, 

Oxford. 

I THIN K J onathan Br eland 
missed the target in citing ris- 
ing standards of attainment in 
maths as evidence that this 
Government is tea policy time 
warp. The Government is right 
to have this focus. 

He should have used as evi- 
dence the School Standards 
and Framework bill hurtling 
through committee. Far from 
fulfilling the promise of no 


selection by test or interview 
it puts "permitted selection’* 
on the statue book. It legalises 
existing partial selection and 
allows aft admission authori- 
ties (which could mean all 
schools) to select 10 per cent 
on “aptitude" if a school be- 
lieves it has a “specialism". 

So legislation introduced by 
this government will allow 
creeping selection, intro- 
duced by the previous govern- 
ment, to continue- Why are 
Labour MFs willing to vote for 

suchabffl?' •-■ 

MaryTulIoch- 

Campaign for State Education. 

London. 

TONYBlairisnot “pander-- 
1 ing” to "decade-old preju- 
dices’ ’ as Jonat h an Freedland 
suggests. He is doing what 
Labour prime ministers have 
always done: trying to make 
capitalism work. But now 
there are no compromises 
with socialist aspirations. 
Getting tough on Blair might 
just be a step towards getting 
tough on the causes of Blair. 

Kleran Kelly. 

Bristol. 


Tiw Cmitry Ma ry i 
found on Page 10 
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Sir George Middleton 


Nick Webb 


Diplomacy the hard way 


Sweet sound 
of success 




EORGE Middle- [ highest ambition to be a con- 
tan. who has died sul-generaL 


mb aged 88, was a 
very able public 
servant who en- 
countered both good and bad 
luck in the course of his 
career. He ended his time in 
the foreign service in 1966 as 
British Ambassador in Cairo 
after only two years there. 
Through no fault of his own, 
the Egyptian government sev- 
ered relations with the United 


I first met George Middle- 
ton whoa I was very junior in 
the Foreign Office and he was 
my Immediate superior as as- 
sistant in the personnel de- 
partment. He was by tben a : 
senior first secretary having 
come up the hard way. He had 
been sent all over the place as | 
a young vice consul to fin 
gaps in the consulates, espe- 1 
daily in the chaotic condi- 1 


Kingdom that year to curry tions of the early 1940s. He 


ihvour with the African cam- served in Latin America, 


paign to condemn the Smith I Poland, Romania, Italy and 


regime in Rhodesia. 

Middleton therefore had to 


the United States. Stni only a 
vice consul he went to the 


go. some three years before Washington embassy as a 



He helped to 
restore morale in a 
service whose 
reputation had 
been badly 
damaged by the 
defection of 
Donald MacLean 
and Guy Burgess 


Iranian Oil Company led to a 
bitter dispute during which 


the roost — and where he had 
a relatively untroubled tour. 


Middleton was for most of the Three years at Buenos Aires 


time in Charge of the on- followed before his final ap- 


H AKDUNE jazz fans the early lSSps.Tbe dhemisfry 

Safes 

toning soft-fusion gui- 


bassy. Diplomatic relations pointment to Cairo. 


were broken off in October George Middleton was ener- 


n xnirers of the easy-lis- 
tening soft-fusion gui- 
tar music of the 
internationally successful 


diences were slow to respond. 
Webb and James founded . 
their own record label to • 


1952, and Middleton then or- getlc, practical, tough, resfl- 


mternanonauy ----- _ . niMV - 5^ 

British duo Acoustic Alchemy release their first pvec^^Q 
Znpfcrth^ matter the more then when jazz guifari^ Gn^ 


his due date of retirement 
and there was not time 
enough for another worth- 
while appointment This was 


second secretary and then 
began to be noticed as an ex- 
ceptionally active and able 


French, and later bad no diffi- 
culty in learning tha language 
of whatever country he was 


man. He believed that his posted to. He became the head 


service whose reputation had 
been badly damaged. 

He was then sent to Tehran 
in 1951 as counsellor, only a 


wivLiy wDwwi, urangme u±J veiy «.uv c - -r . Qt—j—o qn ri a SeaTCn lor a re- 

the rear with his dog. jobs included work with tar 1st Pat Metheny, with , oavine their way by 

He went to NewDelhi next Michael Rice Ltd, the public which it had close li^— but uStaflight rater ' 

as deputy high commissioner, relations firm which advises this lynwl andac^ssible thenewly formed 

and thence to Beirut as Am- a number of Middle Eastern group almost certain^ drew t^enttorwe ^ charming ‘ 
bassador In 1956. Anti-British governments, and. also many casual listeners to at ^rgin pm indf»d man with - 
activity developed there in chaired the British Roads least the bonders of ja2z, and ft gnerev Webb ^ 

the wake of President Nas- Federation for a time. became one of the Amenran an uMkJaMe « J? 

ser*s nationalisation of the His first wife was Austra- GRP label's biggest sellers. No ws prorf h^camned outside 
Suez Canal and the subse- lian an d his second French. British Jazz e n semble has out- noen ^. a " „ im ,<i 

quent^^mrS.SiSS HT^t much of his later sold Acoustic Alchemy m reomd cflo» 1 mtn 

Intervention in EsvdL Bv the vears of retirement in France, America, where six-figure MCA eventually igned 


activity developed there in chaired the British Roads 
the wake of President Nas- Federation for a time. 


intervention in Egypt By the years of retirement in France, America, where si x-ng ure 
time Middleton left Beirut in where he and his wife felt sales for the band’s albums be- 
1958 the situation had been at very much at home. From his came routine, and it was nonu- 
least temporarily s tabilise d very happy second marriage rnr (intmmv award a 


came routine, and it was nomi- 
nated for Grammy awards 


MCA eventually signed the 

band in 1987. 

After a switch to (HIP, a 


bad luck. But the good luck long and varied experience as of the personnel department I few months before the crisis I by tile landing of American be h»d one son and he also I twice. Its breezy style, pretty 


was to have achieved such a vice consul was Jfundamen- in 19 49 at a time of great diffi- in Anglo-Iranlan relations troops In the Lebanon bad two stepchildren. 


distinction when, on his entry tal to his later success. 


to the old consular service in 
the early 1930s. which was at 
that time separate and infe- 
rior to the diplomatic service, 
he might have regarded his 


He had spent much of his 


culty for the service espe- caused by the assassination of British troops in Jordan at 
cially when. In 1951, dlplo- General Razmara, followed by the request of the two 


childhood in France but he mats Donald MacLean and the emergence of Muhammad governments. 


Alan Campbell 


tunes and" references to fla- 
menco, reggae and folk music 
made it perfect for the Califor- 
nia market particularly. 


then went to school in Eng- 
land and to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was bilingual in 


Guy Burgess defected to the Mossadeq as prime minister. He was then posted as polit- George Humphrey Middleton, where the enthus i asm of fens 


Soviet Union. Middleton The latter’s nationalisation of I ical resident to Bahrain — { diplomat, bom January 21. 1910; 


helped to restore morale In a j oil production and the Anglo I where the British still ruled I died February 12. 1988 


Chris Philip 


The inquisitive 
plantsman 


F CHRIS Philip, who has own collection, gathered dur- 
died aged 69, put his mind ing his years running Festi- 
to it, the Impossible was val Fireworks, 
very meat and drink to School was Oundle, Royal 


him. He operated on the Air Force national service 


simple, perfectly directed 
principle that if he was inter- 
ested, he would give his foil 
attention. The moment he 
was bored, be moved on. 

Whatever he turned to — 


was spent In the mapping 
section — a nice Irony as the 
family firm was George 
Philip and Son, purveyors of 
atlases to every schoolchild 
in the British Empire — after 


and he had several careers — j which he briefly joined 


always began from the prac- 
tical. The Plant Finder, the 
gardener's blble, was bom 
from irritation at garden 


EMI's research laboratories. 
At 34. after two weeks train- 
ing, he was put in charge of 
transmissions for the launch 


centres which rarely stock of ATV, one of the first Inde- 
more than a fraction of the pendent television compa- 


plants featured in magazines 
and on television. 

The six acres of Worcester- 
shire property to which he 


nies. His calm tinder the pre- 
carious conditions of new 
technology was legendary. 
When ATV boss Lew Grade 


and his life-long partner De- 1 rang in the instant the 


nys Gueroult retired some 14 screen went blank after the 


years ago offered potential first ever live transmission 
for the unusual. So Chris of Hamlet. Philip told him. 


Philip armed himself with •'Yes, there is a technical 


the Hardy Plant Society’s list problem — and if you got off 
of 2,000 plants and wrote to the bloody line, then I'll be 


every nursery he could find 
in this country to discover 
who grew what In 1987 the 
first edition of 10,000 copies, 
which sold out in a few 
months, listed some 20.000 


able to fix it" Grade didn’t 
take that tone from anyone 
else. 

Chris Philip’s grandfather. 
Sir Maurice Jenks, was Lord 
Mayor of London and the II- 



bordered on obsesskm. 

Nlck Webb, the band’s char- 
ismatic co-founder, who has 
(tied of pancreatic cancer aged 
43, was completing work on 
the group’s lOtb album, and 
despite diagnosis of his illness 
last year, kept tip with Acous- 
tic Alchemy's oHnmitznents. 
Greg Carmichael, his partner 
in the duo, maintains that 
over the past year Webb was 
writing some of his most en- 
gaging music since the group 
was formed. 

Unlike many jazz musicians, 
but appropriately for the feel- 
ing the band conveyed, Webb 

ramp up through pop" and folk 



Webb ... 10 albums 


was formed. label specialising in bridge- 

Unlike many jazz musicians, building between jazz and 
but appropriately for the feel- funk. Acoustic Alchemy built - ~ 
ing the band conveyed, Webb big audiences in Japan and in rr 
ramp up through pop - and folk Europe as well as the US, and iU 
songwriting, though for a was from time to time joined 
while acting vied with music by such jazz l uminar ies as pia-.o 
in his amb ition^ early work nist Rainer Bruninghaus and m 


as a child performer — he trumpeter Randy Rrecker. The w 


worked in Tray Hancock's 
The Punch and Judy Man — 
eventually leading Webb to a 
drama course at the London 
Academy of Music and Dra- 
matic Art. Hit first musical 


band's American success was 
built on the existence of an 
"adult contemporary radio" 
niche in the US that doesn't 
prist- here, though Webb al- 
ways had hopes the British 


loves were the Beatles and Bob market for his work would 


Chris Philip ... his hugely successful book The Plant Finder is now also available in a CD-Rom version 


Dylan, after the family moved 
from Manchester to Berk- 
hamsted during his school 
years, and for a time Webb ran 
a Berkhamsted folk club as a 
teenager and performed as a 
folk singer-guitarist 
He soon realised he was 
being drawn increasingly ur- 
gently toward instrumental 
music, became fascinated by 
jazz, and enrolled on the then 
new jazz course at Leeds Col- 
lege of Music. A few years of I 
struggle with wine-bar gigs 
find attempts to break through 
as a pop songwriter culmi- 
nated In die formation of 
Acoustic Alchemy with classi- 
cal guitarist Simon James in 


broaden. Never a jazz ensem- 
ble in the open improvisa- 
tional sense. Acoustic Al- 
chemy was nevertheless a 
group that sensitively, and 
shrewdly, used the manner- 
isms and tonalities of jazz, and 
many other musics, in an in- 
strumental pop context — and 
Nick Webb was its personable 
front-man onstage, its musical 
driving-force from the earliest 
days, and its strategic planner. 

He is survived by his wife 
Kay and daughter Alexandra. 


John Fordham 


Nicholas Webb, musician, bom 
1954; died February 5. 1998 


Strauss — cocktail parties I the British Health and Safety 


were his idea of hell — he Executive banned the Import 


could nevertheless create ex- of these Maltese wonders be- 


plants: the current edition lustrated London News travagancies of light and cause they contained unsafe 
has 70,000. The clever touch reported that Master Philip music. These Included the mixtures. Philip set to with 


was to invite Tony Lord to 
join as taxonomic editor, so 
raising the book from glori- 
fied catalogue to become the 
most accurate, up to date 
source of plant information, 
sold round the world. 

The Plant Finder was 
Chris Philip's second pub- 
lishing success: his first was 
the un-promisingly titled 
Bibliography of Fireworks 
Books. This started from his 


reported that Master Philip music. These included the mixtures. Philip set to with 
was very much at home show before Buckingham full scientific paraphernalia 
entertaining the King and Palace to celebrate the to prove that British makers 


entertaining the King and 
Queen on a visit to the Man- 


file computer screen. Some a plant. It now takes some 20 
years ago, after problems seconds. Last month the 
with his eyesight, he handed Royal Horticultural Society njau-i-./-. 
the book over to the Royal awarded him the Gold Veitch DinilUayo 
Horticultural Society. When Memorial Medal for Out- 
the eyes got better, he started standing Achievement in the 


to prove that British makers The Plant Finder Reference Improvement of the Science 


Queen’s silver jubilee in 1977 had been using the same in- Library CD-Rom which ex- of Horticulture. But he 


Prince Andrew, Duke of Lionel Burman writes: For a 
York, 38; Justin Fashano, few years several decades ago 


sion House. He was the per- 1 and the Edinburgh Festival gredients in fireworks tends the range of informa- wasn't interested in those 


feet host at a party for 1,500 
fellow three-year olds. 

After ATV he freelanced as 
the first agent to specialise 
in television work. And then 
came the fireworks where 
Chris Philip dazzled. Happy 
at home with a book, listen- 
ing to his favourite Richard 


display. passed as safe for the past 100 

It started very simply one years. He got his licence, 
holiday in Malta when he But the simple, log 


tion with many of the world's 
most Important horticultural 


footballer. 37; John Free- 
man, former MP, diplomat. 


kind of rewards: "Not too interviewer and chairman. 


was seduced by the local fire- Plant Finder, which has rev- 
works. which were of a far olutionised gardening, Is his 


But the simple, logical databases. How cruel that 
'■ant Finder, which has rev- his final Illness should have 


had’’ was the best he would 
give himself. 


higher quality than anything lasting legacy. Its very suc- 


he had seen in Britain — a cess meant that Denys did 


new idea started to bubble. I most of the practical garden- 


What fun he then had when I ing while Chris worked at 


been a brain tumour, which 
stole his concentration and 
his application. 

Where once it might have 
taken 20 years to track down 


Natalie Wheen 


Michael Christopher Philip, 
book editor, born September 7, 
1928; died January 10. 1998 


William Lambert 


Sleuths and scoops 


IN May 1969 Abe Fortas, [ swindle. Fortas maintained 1 uments. showed how effective 


[close friend and counsellor that the fee was a routine pay- carefully established disclo- 


■ of former President Lyn- 
don Johnson, became the first 


meni for his services as a 
trustee of Wolfson's found a- 


Lambert alleged that with the 
full knowledge of Sweig, who 
worked for McCormack for 24 
years, Voloshen "made free 
use of the official prestige. In- 
cluding the name, the 
stationery, the chair, the tele- 
phone, of McCormack". Lam- 
bert further said that he and 
his colleagues at Life bad un- 


in 1959 Lambert left the Or- 


ers Dave Beck and Jimmy 
Hoffe, had embezzled union 

funds, rigged elections, used „ 

threats to enforce demands joined Life magazine. In 1974 


London Weekend Television. 
83; Andrew Jameson, swim- 
mer, 33; Hana MandUkova, 
tennis player, 36; Prof Ber- 
nard Meadows, sculptor, 83; 
Dr Alan J Monro, master. 
Cbrist’s College. Cambridge, 
59; Erin Pizzey. battered 
wives campaigner. 59; 
Smokey Robinson, singer, 
58; Erin Shapiro, writer and 
campaigner. 59; Gwen 


egonlan, and after a Harvard Taylor, actress. 59; Brian 
fellowship for journalists Tesler, former deputy cbalr- 


against employers and union he joined the Philadelphia In- 
members, and fixed “sweet- quirer, retiring in 1985. He 


man. LWT, 69; Jenny Tonge, 
Lib Dem MP. 57. 


Tom Hudson ( obituary Febru- 
ary 16) and I were colleagues 
on a national art education 
cou nc il- He invigorated the 
debates and practice of art 
education with his belief that 
an education in the arts is a 
fundamental element in 
learning. However grievously 
this tradition has been sabo- 
taged. Tom's Inspiring exam- 
ple, experienced by genera- 
tions of students, gives us 
hope that we shall see the end 
of today’s educational poli- 
cies, and their consequences 
in a population of highly 
skilled, but culturally Impov- 
erished, barbarians. 


sure can be in rooting out cor- covered “dozens of fixed 


heart" contracts, unfavour- 
able to employees, for which 
union officials were rewarded 
by management. 

Their revelations led to the 


then used his knowledge of 
court procedure and libel law 
to advise newspapers being 
sued for libeL The Inquirer’s 
editor. Gene Roberts, said 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Supreme Court justice in I tion. But the American Bar \ of the judicial system, the j shakedowns" carried out by 


ruption at the highest levels cases, near fixes, and plain setting up in 1957 of what be- that Lambert was “the mod- 


American history to resign 
under threat of impeachment 
for corruption. The resigna- 
tion followed disclosure. In a 


Association, in an informal 
opinion, disagreed. 


Congress and trade unions. 

In October 1969 Life pub- 


The revelation brought ] lished another article by him. 


Voloshen, a New York law- 
yer. from the Speaker's office. 
That wasn’t Lambert’s first 


came known as the Senate’s 
labour management commit- 
tee. Lambert and Turner gave 
evidence at the opening ses- 


era-day father of investiga- 
tive journalism”. 

He Is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, four grand- 


A REPORT headed, Chelsea 
fens face huge price hike. Page 
25, February 17, directly 
quoted David Mellor as sayin g, 
"It would not be appropriate to 


Congo (now Zaire). It is not 
now Zaire. It is the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo. 


Life magazine article by Wil- litzer prizes, the highest 
liam Lambert, who has died American award for jouraal- 


Lambert the second of two Pu- alleging that the office of the coup, either. In 1956 he and a sloe of what became three- children and two great-grand comment on Chelsea matters.” 


Speaker of the House of Rep- 1 colleague, Wallace Turner, year hearings. The result was children. 


aged 78, that Fortas had ism. Lambert, an investiga- 
received a $20,000 fee from a tive journalist who worked 


resenta fives, John W McCor- published a live-part series in 


mack, had been used by Mar- the Portland Oregonian on 


financier, Lewis Wolfson, 
later indicted and jailed for a 


meticulously through court 
records and other official doc- 


tin Sweig and Nathan M l corruption In the Teamsters’ 


Voloshen for years as a base 
for corrupt transactions. 


onion. They showed how the 
Teamsters, under their lead- 


the expulsion of the Team- 
sters from the AFIv'CIO — 
the American equivalent of 
the TUC — and to extensive 
reforms. 


Godfrey Hodgson 


William Lambert, journalist, bom 
1919. died February 8. 1998 


Mr Mellor did not say that 
neither did he speak directly to 
the journalist concerned. We 
apologise to Mr Mellor, partic- 
ularly since a letter published 
yesterday, responding to the 
report not unnaturally as- 
sumed he had said it 


A REPORT on Page 3. Febru- 
ary 16. wrongly gave the Im- 
pression that Bartok left his 
Violin Concerto unfinished. -• 
He completed that but he did 
not finish his 3rd Piano Con- ; ' 
certo and his Viola Concerto. 


Jackdaw 


understand the longing to ful- 
fil the large parts of their 
lives that are tuned into the 
fetish scene, which largely 
goes unrecognised by the 
society in which they live. By 
doing this they express to 


Royalties flush 


THE last year or so has seen 
some fairly sorry attempts to 


cash in on the name of Ros- 
well, New Mexico, but by far 
the worst has come from the 


others that they are a part of a town’s mayor, Tom Jennings, 
community which has a long- Jennings has been ap- 


Bondage bride 


"FHIONNA and Bunny have 
asked to be here tonight not 
only to celebrate the fetish 
scene they love so much but 
also to celebrate their union 
as a partnership of master 
and slave throu gh their mar- 
riage. It is obvious to those of 
us who know them that the 
love they feel is over- 
whelming. 

“As members of the fetish 
club scene they not only pro- 
vide a flamboyance in their 
costumes but a true sense of 
what submission and 
domination means. Fhio nna 
and R unn y have expressed 
their wish to celebrate their 
union with their friends who 


ing to survive as well as a 
right to survive. 

"Through, holding a mar- 
riage ceremony that truly 
recognises an overpowering 
need to be allowed freedom of 
choice, they not only commit 
themselves to each other but 
also to a democratic cause 
through consensual self-ex- 
pression. From this moment 
on I have no doubts that 
Fhionna and Bunny intend to 
live a life ftiB of self- 
expression." 

Here is what Fhionna said 
at the ceremony: “L Fhionna. 
take you. Bunny, to be my 
slave. I promise to love and 
cherish you. respect our 
union as master and slave 
and I promise to make you 
obey me for the rest of our 
life." 

Newly launched Scottish mag- 
azine I dagoes toafetlsh 
wedding. 


preached by a Los Angeles 
licensing company which has 
offered to offically register 
"Roswell, New Mexico” as an 
international trademark. If 
the plan comes to fruition, 
any mention of Roswell in a 
book, film, comic or scurri- 
lous gossip column will mean 
a royalty payment to the 
town. 

From theFortean Times. 


London losers 


WHAT really gets up the 
bum. up the nose of those 
north of Watford is that while 
Londoners go on as if London 
Is the Top Dog. the Bee’s Bol- 
locks. everyone else knows 
that London football is crap. 
Oh yes. Bring out your facts. 
Make sure- you have a big 
enough trolley. Since 1892 a 
London team has won, the 
league title (First Division 


and then Premier) only 13 
times. Pretty useless when 
you realise London has al- 
ways been up to two times the 
size of most other cities. Liv- 
erpool has about a twentieth 
the population of London — 
yet it has won twice as many 
league titles. 1 mean Liv- 
erpool as a city, counting both 
teams. London has around a 
dozen professional teams, de- 
pending on where you draw 
the boundaries. Yet only 
Arsenal with 10, Spurs with 
two and Chelsea with one, 
have managed the league 
title. Pathetic. All that 
money, all that catchment 
area, all that glamour. In 
bars, prisons, clubs and 
senior common rooms they 
are discussing this anomaly. 
The New Stateman 's Hunter 
Davis on the north south 
divide. 


A Country Diary 


AN ARTICLE headed On the 
game — but not for a laugh. 


AN ARTICLE in G2, Page 2, - 
February 13. referred to some- 
one “stretched out on a*L 
wrack”. The machinery for - 
stretching limbs was a rack ' 


ACHVANERAN: The 16 geese excitedly, picked up the first 
in the paddock — mixed Emb- goose egg of the year, nearly a 


den and Toulouse — have 
been belligerent for the last 
two weeks or so with the 
ganders hissing at each other 
and occasionally mating with 
the geese on the larger of the 
two ponds. Then late one 


week earlier than last year, 
and I had simply forgotten 
how big they are! Three more 
goose eggs followed in the 


Page 8. G2, February 17 con- was a rack 

tained the mroirStLs^rtfon 2 ' 

that Caroline Boswell was an Wtth pam * Wrack Vl 


old girl of Malvern College. 
She was never at Malvern 
College. She attended an en- 


next few days, but they were nected establishment called 
all laid overnight in one of Malvern Girls' College. 


the hutches with so far no 


College. She attended an en- ^ Guardian < 

tirely separate and unoou- ^^Sf t D en ? rs 05 500/1 as - 
nected establishment called Rf f i %! rs J na 2 coniact . 

Malvern Girls' College . office qf the Readers’ Edi- 

_____ tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 

THE PROGRESSIVE board- 017 \ 239 3939 between Horn . 


afternoon It seemed that the attempt to make a nest. After PROGRESSIVE board- zL'J 239 9939 between 11am .. 

ganders bad sorted out who months without a goose eae J 11 ® ^bool attended by Char- < S~ Monday to Friday. *■ 
was dominant as they were they were like nectar Coleman, Page 4, G2. 235 3897. S-maiL a 

arguing as to who was going whether boiled or fried for February 16 - was Darlington, rwaer( Sguardian.co.uk v 

into which of the four breakfast or lunch. Mean- not Darlington. 

hutches and which goose while one of the Khaki Camp- m a ^ ’ ‘ ® 

WOl ^ d er Vt 1 up wlt * which bells which we hatched in an ary l?Kded SS>i<h * 

zander. All very time-con- inrtihator u-- ary neaaea Hash ish court- _ 


gander. All very time-con- Incubator last year has 


suming but they have to be turned out to be just like a 
closed up for the night be- pure bred drake mailard ^ ^dmd uals as. the only 


ers pay pnee. we named two 


cause of the constant pres- 
ence of foxes in the strath. 
Then one afternoon on the 
last day of January one of the 


pure bred drake mallard as 
far as the colour of Its plum- 
age is concerned. Presumably 
this Is a throw-back as this 
breed of duck — prolific egg 


Embden geese — a pure white j layers — are hybrids between 


Jackdaw wants Jewels. E-mail 
jackdaw@guqrdian.co.uk.: fax 
Ol 71- 713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, 119 Farringdon 
Road. London EC1R3ER. 


bird — was sitting in a nest in 
a clump of rushes between 
the two ponds and she was 
throwing nest lining around 
with vigorous shakes of foe 
head and neck. When I called 


mallard, fawn and white run- 
ners and rouen. However my 


English women jailed In Mo- 
rocco". Prisoners Abroad 
10171 833 3467), which sup- 
ports British nationals in 
prisons overseas, savs it has 
"four female clients" In 
prison in Morocco. It has 


Death Notices 


B&o&ns: 


foe whTt4 

Indian _ runners: they make ^ ° f . 


Thursday ign 
« John Kemp 
txur Street. V 
2722S5 


« owotora. 26 Har-3 
1b- Kent Telephone:* 


me smile every time I see 
them walking, as they have 


British nationals in prison 
around the world. 


In Memoriam 


Hannah Pool 


all foe ducks and geese up for such an upright stance that 
their dally bread she came off they look comical. 


the nest I walked down and. 


RAY COLLIER 


5? THE obituary for Haroun 
Tazieff, Page 14. February 10 
we referred to foe Belgian 


****■•*■ fcw our time ig m pan- 
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The spin 
doctors 


S T CAN be an unhealthy 
business these days to fol- 
low the news too closely 
The least you are likely to 
suffer is stress and sud- 
aen behavioural changes. And 
that is just from the reports of 
medical warnings and break- 
throu gh-; 

Take yesterday's two promi- 
nent items of medical 
research, both geared to set 
blood-pressure levels rising 
and anxiety taking hold. 
Women who drink more than 
three glasses of wine a day are 
41 per cent more likely to get 1 
breast cancer than teetotallers. | 
according to reports sourced to 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Not all 
newspapers chose to add the 
qualifications that the risk 
seemed to fall after a certain 
amount Then there was the 
warning that “sunscreens may 
increase the risk of getting 
skin cancer”. This worry was 
based on research presented to 
the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
The qualification “may” did 
not prevent the findings mak- 
ing alarmist headlines. 

Astute viewers and readers 


may have recalled earlier sto- 
nes - again based on 
respectable medical sources, 
suggesting that a certain 
amount of red wine could pro- 
tect the cardiovascular sys- 
cem — and that sunscreen was 
an obligatory defence against 
skin cancer. Were sunscreen 
and wine. then, good or bad? 

The trouble is. scientific 
research does not look for 
“good" or “bad”. The main- 
stream me dia , on the other 
hand, like to present certain- 
ties and breakthroughs, and 
quickly and concisely at that 
And it Is through the media 
that the public gets mu ch of 
its scientific knowledge. 

“It’s an irreconcilable gulf” 
says Dr Tom Wilkie, who for io 
years was the Independent’s 
science editor and now works 
in the Medicine In Society pro- 
ject at the Wellcome Trust the 
medical research charity 
“Newspapers give you medical 
research as if it was Wagner 
with the sublime moments, 
but the long boring half-hours 
left out. How then do you show 
people the half-hours?" 

The result Wilkie says, is 
that news coverage can present 
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research findings as an unreal- 
istic and misleading series of 
self-contained certainties. 
“The number of people who 
stand up on the lab bench and 
shout Eureka! is severely lim- 
ited. Science Is not a series of 
breakthroughs, where sud- 
denly people discover that the 
Earth goes round the Sun. It's 
actually a slow process of 
information unfolding. It may 
take a longtime, and some find- 
ings may be contradictory Yet 
newspapers need to be about 
'now', about specific events 
and ‘discoveries’." 

While each new s cientific 
study may tease out fresh 
information about the com- 
plex, bio-chemical reactions 
triggered by our lifestyle 
choices, researchers’ theoris- 
ing and qualifications are 
often smoothed aside during 
translation into summarised 
news reports. Reports about 
wine, for instance, under- 
mine the simplistic notion 
that doctor always knows best 
— or that everything can be 
reduced to being solely “good” 
or “bad” for our bodies. 

It was an American study 
comparing heart-attack vic- 
tims to. healthy individuals in 
the eariy 1590s which first sug- 
gested that alcohol might pro- 
tect against coronary disease. 
Those who consumed one to 
three drinks daily bad half 
the heart-attack risk of those 
who never drank, the Boston 
doctors concluded. 

At the same time a team 
from Sofia identified enoviton, 
a pigment found in cabernet 
sauvignon grapes, as helpful 
to the body in excreting 
radioactive substances. The 
Wodd Health Organisation 
remained unconvinced by 
what it viewed as commercial 
self-interest “There is no min- 
! imnm threshold below which 
alcohol can be consumed with- 
out any risk,” Hans Bmblad. 
director of the organisation's 
programme on substance 
abuse, warned in 1994. 

Those arguing for more dis- 
criminating guidelines, how- 
ever; found backing in a 
Danish study which proposed 
that wine, as opposed to beer 
and spirits, helped protect 
against heart disease and can- 
cer because it contained usefbl 
anti-oxidants and flavunoids. 

The hunt for wine’s benevo- 
lent properties intensified as a 
means of solving the so-called 
“French paradox” — why the 
country has surprisingly low 
rates of heart disease and can- 
cel Last year the US journal 
Science carried a report on 
resveratroL a substance found 
in grapes and wine, showing 
that it acts as an antioxidant 
and antimutagen, blocking 
other cell-changing agents 
from starting cancer 


Since then researchers from 
Northwestern University Med- 
ical School have found that 
resveratrol is a form of oestro- 
gen which has a benevolent 
effect on cholesterol. And then 
came yesterday’s report from 
the US (which did not distin- 
guish between wine and other 
forms of alcohol) warning that 
l heavy drinking might Increase 
the risk of breast cancer 
Oestrogen, it said, might be 
triggering the disease. Read- 
era. understandably, may have 
been left slightly perplexed 
about how many glasses a day 
constitute a safe intake. 


P ROFESSOR Dorothy 
NeDrin. a sociologist 
at New York Univer- 
sity explored the 
mismatch between 
science and media in her book 
S elling Science: How the Press 
Covers Science and Technology 
(WH Freeman). She sees the 
reporting of the new alcohol 
research this week as par for 
foe course; “The alcohol study 
i was confusing even to a well- 
educated reader — you’re told 
one minute that a Sew glasses of 
red wine a day are good for 
your heart, mvl the next that 
they’re bad in terms of cancer. 

“The press have to educate 
the public to be a bit sceptical, 
to understand the process of 
science; The public la now 
given no perspective — there’s 
a front-page news story of a 
‘breakthrough', and then a 
later retraction is hidden away 
on page 14 if covered at an. 
And that word. ‘breakthrough’ 
— it’s just a media word, that 
foe scientists are now using.” , 
NeDrin identifies a problem 
not only with the way research i 
is reported, but with the way i 
scientists themselves and their 1 
institutions deal with the 
media. “The institutions have 
become very adept at packag- 
ing press releases. Scientists 
these days feel that media cov- 
erage is very important in 
helping them gain funds, so 
they’re prone to exaggerate foe 
Importance of their results, 
and make d efiniti ve rlaims 
when they cannot be justified.” 
David Pentflebory research 
analyst at foe Institute for Sci- 
entific Information. in 
Philadelphia, also puts some of 
foe responsibility at the 
learned journals’ door “Hie 
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btlity of science: when you're 
told you ran eat as many 
cheeseburgers as you want, 
and then that you mustn't eat 
cheeseburgers, you’re going to 
ask what these people In foe 
lab are up to.” 

it is not as if foe main- 
stream news madia are limited 
in their choice of scientific 
research to cover The ‘Well- 
come Trust runs a Research 
Outputs Database of biomed- 
ical findings, which monitors 
“articles, notes and reviews" 
published in the UK. It records 
about 30.000 papers published 
a year The UK excels in such 
research, with about 9 percent 
of all world biomedical publi- 
cations. second only to the US 
(43 per centXI). So why do so 
few of them make It to the 
mainstream media? 

Partly it is because of daily 
pressures on journalists to 
turn stories around quickly 
“British newspapers are less 
well-staffed and have tighter 
deadlines than their US coun- 
terparts.” says Tom Wilkie, “so 
having access to Information 
that’s easy to turn around 
quickly is at a premium." The 
journals do all they can to 
help: some in foe US have even 
begun producing video-clip 
press releases for foe TV news. 

The temptation, naturally 
for journal and journalist, is 
to focos on foe research that 
“makes a noise”. “The results 
which claim an effect will be 
published; the results which 
report a null effect with no 
consequences, tend not to be,” 
says Wilkie. “It's easier to 
write a story that says there is 
A gay gene; Yet subsequent 
studies that did not fiwd such 
an effect have not been pub- 
lished in high-profile jour- 
nals, or picked up by 
journalists like foe ’gay gene’ 
story did when it first 
| appeared in Science.” 

Then there are the benefits 
publicity win bring to those 
1 ofunming i nntng th e research. 
Cancer charities, for instance, 
need to raise awareness (and. 
indeed, funds), which news 
coverage can deliver Yet they 
also need to assure their own 
scientists that their work will 
not he misrepresented In 
media releases. Professor Gar- 
den Me Vie, director-general of 
fiie Cancer Researdi Cam- 
paign, talks of a “balance” that 
must be struck- Too much pub- 
licity can raise expectations 
too ten he says. The campaign's 
communications department 
considers the “translatability” 
at research, and the concerns 
cf foe ISO scientists who work 
for it, before releasing any of tt 
The lesson seems to be that : 
it may not always prove 
entirely wise to reconstruct 
one’s life on the hasis of one or 
two research papers reported 
in the mainstream media, i 
Knowledge keeps moving, in 
its backwards-and-forwards 
way and all we do know for 
certain is that life; eventually 
is bound to be fatal 
In the meantime, tako some 
final heed from Tbm WSDde’s 
carefblly worded message: “It 
may oat necessarily always be 
inaccurate to convey to foe pub- 
lic the id«»a that scientist s don’t 
have the answers. A lot cf it is ] 
asking questions f»nii getting > 
partial answers. Not providing . 
a definite statement — Ted 
wine is good for you’ — may . 
actually be an accurate way of " 
conveying their knowledge.” 
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The hottest medical research today 


The institute faf Scientific Information, based In Philadelphia, ranks 
the foBowing as the main areas of current bkxnadcal research, tt uses 
criteria such as the number ot people cuirertly researching them, the 
number of recent papats. and research tads atfocatsd. 
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Eddie George reappointed 


Larry Enott and 
Mark Atkinson 


E DDIE George was 
left at the helm of 
the Dew-look Bank 
of England yester- 
day when the Gov- 
ernment announced his re-ap- 
pointment as Governor for a 
further five years. 

Ending months of specula- 
tion that he might be 
replaced, the Prime Minister 
granted the 59-year-old a 
second term which will 
stretch beyond the next elec- 
tion and possibly embrace the 
UK's membership of the 
single European currency. 

The Bank’s remuneration 
committee will now meet to 
recommend his salary, which 
has been frozen at £227.000 
since 1993 at his own request 
in order to show his commit- 
ment to price stability. 

At a time when both the 
Bank and the Treasury are 
concerned about a pay 
explosion, Mr George's new 
salary Is certain to be closely 
scrutinised. 

Chancellor Gordon Brown 
proposed Mr George’s re -ap- 
pointment to Tony Blair and 
last night a senior Treasury 
source said: “He was the best 
candidate for the job.” 

The Prime Minister’s offi- 
cial spokesman said: “He is 


somebody who commands 
respect In government, 
respect in the City. He has 
done the job extremely well 
and will continue to do so.” 

The announcement was 
coupled with a revamp of the 
Bank's ruling body, the court, 
to make it more representa- 
tive of the regions, industry 
and consumers. 

Out go City establishment 
figures Sir David Scholey and 
Sir John Hall and in come 
trade union leader Bill Mor- 
ris and consumer champion 
Sheila McKechnle. as well as 
businessmen from Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and Wales. 

Mr George, who has been at 
the Bank since 1962. paid trib- 
ute to the outgoing directors, 
adding: "I am of course very 
pleased to have been invited 
to serve as Governor for the 
□ext five years, which will 
give me the opportunity to 
carry through toe very posi- 
tive changes now being made 
to toe role and structure of 
the Bank." 

The Government has drasti- 
cally changed the nature of 
the Bank’s job since it was 
elected last May, giving it 
day-today control over inter- 
est rates but removing super- 
vision of the City to toe new 
Financial Services Authority. 

The loss of banking super- 
vision led to a marked deteri- 
oration in relations between 


the Bank and toe Treasury, 
with Mr George publicly ad- 
mitting that he had contem- 
plated resignation. 

However, relations are said 
to have Improved in recent 
months and the claims of 
rival candidates — Gavyn 
Davies, of Goldman Sachs, 
Barclays chief executive Mar- 
tin Taylor and the Bank's new 
deputy governor-designate 
Mervyn King -— have faded 
into the background. 

Armed with his fresh man- 
date, Mr George will be at the 
Chancellor's side at this 
weekend's meeting of Group 
of Seven finance ministers 
and central bank governors 
in London, where the main 
talking point will he the im- 


pact on the world economy of 
the Asian crisis and the steps 
necessary to prevent a recur- 
rence of the turbulence. 

Despite his well-known res- 
ervations about economic and 
monetary union, Mr George 
will now carry far more clout 
In toe discussions on EMU 
during Britain's six-month 
presidency of the European 
Union than he would have as 
a lame-duck Governor. 

The City was relieved that 
there had been no change. An- 
alysts said Mr Brown would 
have sent toe wrong message 
to the markets had he decided 
Mr George should be a one- 
term Governor. 


Chancellor 
ensures the 
regions will 
have friends 
at court 


Mark Atkinson 
and Larry Elliott 


lAVlTHOtrr changing the 
■I Old Lady’s 304-year- 


old name. Gordon Brown 
yesterday set about trans- 
forming the Bank of Eng- 
land Into a Bank of Britain. 

The Chancellor’s concern 
that the Bank’s governing 
body was too narrowly 
drawn from a City estab- 
lishment with Conservative 
leanings was reflected in 
the names of those who 
have been given seats 
around the table at Thread- 
needle Street’s elegant 
Court Room. 

A senior Treasury source 
said: “The court will now 
be much more diverse and 
in touch with Industry, 
business, consumer inter- 
ests and the regions. We 
have appointed people who 
will be keen to be part of | 
the bank's evolving role.” 

The Bank, which was 



consulted about the ap- 
pointments, said it was 
happy with the new line-up, 
although it stressed that 
the current membership 
came from companies as di- 
verse as EMI, Tarmac, Uni- 
part and GKN. 

Bill Morris (pictured), 
aged 59, will become the 
first trade unionist on the 
court since Gavin Laird, 
and its first-ever black 
member. 

Other newcomers: Sheila 
McKechnle, aged 49, is di- 


rector of the Consumers’ 
Association: Jim Stretton, 
aged 54. is chief executive 
of Edinburgh-based Stan- 
dard Life Assurance and a 
vociferous supporter of the 
principle of mutuality; Roy 
Bailie, also aged 54, is 
chairman of the printer 
W&G Baird Holdings and 
boss of the Northern Ire- 
land Tourist Board, while 
Graham Hawker, aged 50, 
Is chief executive of Welsh 
water and electricity group 
Hyder. 


Billionaires 
lose battle 
for Christie’s 


Going, going, gone. 
Roger Cowe on 

knocked-down bid 
for auction house 


A TTEMPTS by a consor- 
tium of billionaires to 
buy Christie’s collapsed 
last night after the auction 
house rejected an unproved 
offer. 

Christie's issued a brief 
statement announcing “the 
cessation of discussions with 
SBC Warburg Dillon Read 
regarding a possible recom- 
mended offer". 

It said only that the two 
sides could not agree on a pro- 
posal which the board could 
put to shareholders. Those 
close to the long-running ne- 
gotiations said Christie's 
rejected the bid purely on the 
question of price. 

It emerged before Christ- 
mas that Warburg was put- 
ting together a consortium of 
what it described as “high net 
worth individuals". The con- 
sortium aimed to buy out the 
auction house, where Brit- 
ain's richest man. Joe Lewis, 
has a 30 per cent stake. He has 
been seen as a critical figure 
in the talks. 

He was expected to retain a 
stake in the company after 
the takeover, which would 
have liberated Christie’s from 
the constraints of being a pub- 


lic company, as well as giving 
it huge financial backing be- 
cause It would have retained 
links with Warburg. 

Half a dozen individuals are 
believed to have been In- 
volved in the consortium, 
which put together an offer 
worth about £500 million. 

But negotiations have 
dragged on for weeks and 
Christie's has been unable to 
push up the price beyond £3 a 
share. 

"It’s business as usual from 
now on," Christie's finance 
director, Peter Blythe, told 
Bloomberg. 

Mr Blythe will announce 
the company's financial 
results today. These are ex- 
pected to show record profits 
after a strong year for art 
sales. Christie's overtook its 
arch-rival. Sotheby's, in 1996 
and last autumn raised 
S 206 million (£126 million) 
from the sale of the Ganz col- 
lection. 

But. In the wake of the eco- 
nomic crisis in Asia, the Im- 
mediate future is unclear. 
Some observers believe the 
Far East turmoil will lead to 
the withdrawal from the art 
market of many rich Aslans, 
which will bring prices down. 

Uncertainty over Christie’s 
prospects, in the wake of a re- 
cord 1997, are thought to have 
been an important stumbling 
block in toe drawn-out negoti- 
ations. resulting in a failure 
to agree a fair price for the 
auction house. 


Woolwich offers £105 windfall 


Rupert Jones 


HAREHOLDERS In toe 
Woolwich, toe budding 
'society which converted 
to a hank last year, are to 
receive an unexpected wind- 
fall — an average dividend 
payout of £105. 

There was further good 
news for the company's army 
of small Investors with the 
announcement of plans to 
seek approval to buy back up 
to 10 per cent of toe shares. 
This would lift the value of 
the remaining shares. 

Unveiling its first annual 
results as a listed company, 
toe Woolwich said the special 
dividend it had announced 
"commences return of capital 


to shareholders". The average 
Woolwich investor received 
657 free shares when toe com- 
pany floated on toe stock mar- 
ket in July. 

At yesterday’s closing price 
of 395%p this allocation is 
worth £ 2 . 600 . 

Investors will get a total or- 
dinary dividend of 9.5p a 
share (this Includes an in- 
terim dividend or 3p which 
has already been paid) and a 
special dividend of 6.5p, mak- 
ing a total of 16p. 

For a shareholder with the 
average allocation this means 
a total payout of £105. The 
payment date is May 18. 

Up to million people will 
benefit from the giveaway, a 
spokeswoman said. 

The Woolwich is proposing 


a share buy-back to reduce its 
excess capital and. at its 
annual general meeting in 
April, will be seeking share- 
holder approval to buy back 
and cancel up to 10 per cent of 
its shares. 

In practice, the amount it 
will purchase win depend on 
a number of factors, includ- 
ing overall market conditions 
and the group's tax position, 
said Lynne Peacock, group 
operations director. 

pre-tax profits in toe year 
to December 31 increased by 
leper cent, to £455.7 million 
from £392 million. 

There was a net outflow of 
funds from deposit accounts 
in toe second half of the year 
as savers moved their money 
after receiving their wind- 


falls. but this was “within ex- 
pectations". The company’s 
share of retail deposit bal- 
ances fell from 4.1 per cent to 
3.7 per cent 

On the home loans front, 
the Woolwich felt the force of 
the intense competition In the 
market, with its share of net 
mortgage lending plunging 
from 7.5 per cent to 3.1 per 
cent 

“These results demonstrate 
that the Woolwich strategy 
pays dividends," said group 
chief executive John Stewart 

But Jeremy Batstone. at 
Nat West Stockbrokers, was 
less enthusiastic, and said 
shareholders should be pre- 
paring to sell their shares. 
“Better value exists else- 
where in the sector." he said. 
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The value of a 
veteran at Bank 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 
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A Thomas the Tank Engine balloon is test flown in London before going on a world tour to launch more episodes of the Britt Allcroft Company’s TV series photograph: petbi jordan 


fITH the reappoint 
ment of Eddie George 
to a second five-year 
term as Governor and a new 
look court — the governing 
body of the Bank of England 
— Chancellor Gordon 
Brown's radical overhaul on 
Threadneedte Street is over 
Clearly, the structural forms 
have been, critical, notably 
the grant of operational inde- 
pendence and toe transfer of 
banking supervision to the Fi- 
nancial Services Authority 
But in many ways the most 
difficult decision has been 
what to do about Eddie. 

Culturally, toe Chancellor, 
toe radical son of the Scottish 
mans e, and Eddie, the COD 
Eliminate Rank of England in- 
sider, are very different 
people, their personalities 
forged in a different genera- 
tion. The perceived treachery 
of the Ken and Eddie show In 
the previous government and 
the hurt feelings on Thread- 
needle Street over toe clumsy 
handling of the transfer of 
bank regulation by the Trea- 
sury also opened a gulf of 
trust between the two men. 

So ft Is to toe credit of 
Brown/Blair that they have 
recognised the value of a vet 
eran at the Bank, as there is 
at toe Federal Reserve and 
the Bundesbank, in an age 
when financial markets can 
drive even the best planned 
economic strategy off course. 
When the South-east Aslan 
economies went haywire last 
autumn, Mr George's experi- 
ence was invaluable to toe 
new team at the Treasury. De- 
spite the current buoyancy of 


S 


uity markets on both sides 
the Atlantic, there may 


well be more storms ahead as 
the IMF struggles with Presi- 
dent Suharto and others in 
East Asia and 11 of Britain’s 
European partners move 
ahead to a single currency. 

What Mr Brown has done to 
drive cultural change at the 
Bank, however, has been to 
invent a rainbow coalition for 
the court — to include a black 
and a trades unionist (the 
same person), a consumer ad- 
vocate in Sheila McKechnle, 
and representatives of the 
regions — creating, at last, a 
Bank of Great Britain. Mr 
Brown turned to a Welsh util- 
ity, Hyder, in the shape of its 
chief executive, Graham 
Hawker, for Cardiff's input 
Labour always had favoured 
the utilities as bases of 
regional economic power, de- 
spite their image being tar- 
nished by greed under the 
Tories and their Indepen- 
dence threatened by overseas 
takeovers. The objective of 
the court makeover is to de- 
mocratise and bring an end to 
the cosy concept of a Court 
dominated by a City estab- 
lishment. 

The reality is. of course, 
toat the court, while provid- 
ing useful checks and bal- 
ances, wifi be relatively less 
powerful than the Monetary 


Policy Committee. If and 
when Britain joins monetary 
union the MPC will almost 
certainly fade away. But. 
until then, the MPC with its 
finger on the base rate button 

not the court — will impact 

on the lives of everyone In 
Britain. 


Astec precedent 


OME of the basic as- 
sumptions about the 
similarities between 
American and British-style 
capitalism are being tested in 
the current tussle by US ma- 
jority shareholders Emerson 
for full control of toe £389 mil- 
lion British power-pack group 
Astec (BSR). which may yet 
end up in the courts. Emer- 
son, advised by the City's: 
most exclusive house. Cazen- _ 
ove. has decided that, as ma-J 
Jority shareholder in Astec, ■ 
with 51.1 per cent. It is en- . 
titled to pick up the remain- _ 
lug shares at or near the cur- ’ 
rent market price. In other 
words, there will be no take- - 
over premium. 

A leading group of institu- ’ 
tions, led by Clerical Medical ■< 
and Royal Sun Alliance, had 
made it clear toat it regards ’ 
this as a bit of effrontery: UK : 
institutions are so used to 
being bribed into submission 
in takeover situations that 
they have come to expect a 
premium as of right Emer- 
son. however, are determined 
to play hardball As owners of 
more than 51 per oent of the 
shares they plan to replace 
the existing Astec directors 
with their own nominees and 
punish the minority for their 
non cooperation by slashing 
the dividend. Very un-British. 

So unusual, in fact toat the 
institutions have been dust- 
ing off copies of the 1985 Com- 
panies Act with a view to in- 
voking clause 459 which Is 
there, in their view, to protect 
members — that is sharehold- 
ers — against “unfair preju- 
dice". The British way out of 
this would be compromise. 
The Americans, used as they 
are to a legalistic approach to 
mergers, quite Taney the fight 
which, if it were to take place, 
would set a precedent as far 
as the treatment of a rump of 
shareholders are concerned. 

An intriguing possibility, 
which even Emerson adviser 
Cazenove seems to relish. 


Still in the dark 


"TTSE 
I this 
I pro: 


City may not relish 
this more legalistic ap- 
proach to corporate af- 
fairs. but it may be necessary 
if more transparency is to be 
injected into the marketplace. 
The stark announcement last 
night that merger talks be- 
tween SBC Warburg and 
Christie’s International have 
ended as murkily as they 
began on December 10. is not 
a great advertisement for SBC 
Warburg or the City referee, 
the Takeover Panel. Warburg 
never really came clean as to 
who they were representing 
or what their game was in 
laying siege to Chistie’s. The 
Takeover Panel did nothing 
to smoke them out. The conse- 
quence has been a period 
when toe majority of share- 
holders (with toe exception of 
Joe Lewis, with 30 per cent) 
have been in the dark. Plus ca 
change. 


First Hong Kong budget will 
keep dollar peg ‘at any cost’ 


Andrew Higgins 
In Hong Kong 


Standard Life woos small savers with top rates 


Rupert Jones 


“|“HE 

I sifi 
I Star 


savings battle inten- 
sified yesterday with 
Standard Life announc- 
ing the most attractive Inter- 
est rates for small savers. The 
Insurance company’s tele- 
phone bank now pays 656 per 
cent before tax on deposits of 
as little as £1. 

This Is the latest challenge 
to the high street banks and 
building societies, many of 
which pay miserly amounts 
of Interest to small savers: 
£100 in a Halifax Liquid Gold 
account earns Q.50 per cent, 
while Barclays Bank's Instant 
access account pays 0.75 per 
rent on less than £500. 

Standard Life Bank opened 
little more than six weeks ago 


and has already attracted 
more than 25,000 account- 
holders and nearly £200 mil- 
lion in deposits. It is aiming 
al the same market as other 
new entrants such as Salis- 
bury's and Tesco, both of 
which offer 6.50 per cent on 
just £1. In its first year Sains- 
bury’s Bank has signed up 
600,000 customers who have 
deposited £1.4 billion. 

The big names on the high 
street insist they are not wor- 
ried. The Halifax, with 15 mil- 
lion savings accounts, indi- 
cated that anyone hoping it 
would be dramatically raising 
its savings rates should think 
again. “We’re not seeing 
people running out the door 
saying Tm going elsewhere'," 
said a spokeswoman. 

One observer said the ques- 


tion was whether these rates 
could be maintained. Stan- 
dard Life Bank says its rates 
will “consistently remain 
among the most competitive 
in the market". 

The rates are tiered, start- 
ing at 6.96 per cent on £1 and 
rising to 7.30 per cent on 
£50. ooo-plus. They put it 


ahead of Scottish Widows 
Bank and Nationwide with in- 
stant access accounts paying 
6.90 and 6.80 per cent respec- 
tively to smaller savers. 
Those with £1,000 or more can 
get a higher rate from, among 
others, Safeway (7.30 per cent) 
and Cheltenham & Gloucester 
(7-25 per cent). 


The highs and the lows 


Instant access savings rates 


Company 

Account name 

Cl 

£1,000 

Standard Life Bank 

Direct Access 

6.86% 

6.96% 

Scottish Widows Bank 

instant Access . 

6.90% * 

6.90% 

Salnsbury’s 

Instant Access 

6.50% 

6.50% 

TOSCO 

Tosco Savings 

• 8.50®o 

6.50% 

Halifax 

Liquid Qold 

0.50% T 

4.00% 

Barclays 

instant Savings 

0.75%* 

3.65% 

NotwH Ml interest rates grans. 

‘ = Rato appiiee tram Ciofl. f * 

Minimum ES0. 


H ONG KONG yesterday 
unveiled its first budget 
since the end oF British rule 
last July and vowed to remain 
tethered to the American dol- 
lar. no matter what the cost 
Presented for the first time in 
Cantonese, the budget won 
plaudits from tycoons for its 
cuts in corporate taxes and 
duties on property and stock 
transactions but was criticised 
by activists, who said it ignored 
those vulnerable to Asia's fi- 
nancial downturn. The stock 
market rose -L3 percent 
Financial secretary Donald 
Tsang. predicting growth of 
3-5 per cent, down from more 
than 5 per cent last year, said 
that a fixed link between the 
Hong Kong and US dollars 
must be maintained. 

“The uncertainty and distur- 
bance that would be caused by 


a change in our exchange-rate 
regime could destroy public 
confidence in the monetary sys- 
tem," he told the Provisional 
Legislative Council. 

The high interest rates 
needed to fend off speculators 
and defend the dollar peg are 
squeezing many firms, partic- 
ularly property developers. 
Hong Kong's economic con- 
cerns have eclipsed political 
worries aroused by the han- 
dover. According to a poll 
released yesterday by Hong 
Kong University, 93 per cent, 
reel economic conditions have 
worsened since Britain pulled' 
out. 

Friends 


of China at the 
grassroots level were united 
in disappointment with the' 
budget "This has nothing for- 
people at the bottom," said, 
Lau Chin-shek, chairman of 
^ Hong Kong Confederaton 
of Trade Unions. "It is good 
news for the middle-class and 
the elite." 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.36 
Austria 20.3a 
Belgium 59.77 
Canada a.?9 
Cyprus 0.85 

Denmark 11.11 

Finland 8.866 


France 9.B9 
Germany 2.8956 
Greece <59 05 
Hong Kong 
India 63.45 
Ireland 1.1677 
Israel 5.86 


suppHoa ty a.* IMcludlng lmtian 


Italy 2.075 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 3.2520 
New Zealand 2.74 
Norway 12.10 
Portugal 296.03 
Saudi Arabia 6.02 


rup a 


Singapore 2.83 
South ABIca 7-8B 
Spain 244.12 
Sweden 12.96 
Switzerland 2336 
Turkey 357.690 
USA 1.5065 
ana laraoU UmhaQ. 
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Evans out 
for Wales 


Five Nations profile 



SPORTS NEWS 13 


■~* 



W aJ^SPS 

fro® Saturday's 

£«%« 

have been risking a 

senous mjui^T^oibh- 

Instead Walker whrfh., 
scored 12 Test tries k 
footed from the Wales a JiT 0 " 
Who meet 

ter tomorrow. Walker 34. will 
ensure Wales have 

^oe on the flank but S°S 

ftfEvans. who has played eight 
times against England, iTa 

to tbeir prospects. 
England's captain Law- 
rence Dallaglio. who has been 

^fcring from bruised rib 
ruled him out of 
SSR ^emiershlp. defeat at 
Bath last weekend, has been 
©ven a dean bill of health for 
uie match by the team doctor 
Terry Crystal 

Nevertheless doubts persist 
■ Da Jtegb° , s capacity to 
withstand sustained physical 
contact in what is certain to 
be an uncompromising battle- 
normally this type of injury 
takes weeks rather than days 

to h eal. 

“Lawrence is certain 


to 


Abided a 5 r * rsta ^ ^ho was 
^ s ownas de £ r6 * by Dallag- 
come ’Sr^ S ^ Sment ’‘ He h® 
frainT», UV0Ueh * fu *l squad 
framuig session without ex- 

iSEK 1 *” 

durm^S 0 ^ t0 w ‘tMraw 

Tonv 63X116 No. 8 

«*• Wrerfi Sen? 

SliSr 6 mChard ™”“ ve 

FV^Sc Li l Vremont w i« be in 

S rnheLf artms 
S°J, endse unchanged team 
aeatJf 1 ® J^ve Nations match 
fS^ SeoUand at Murray- 
n‘„? on Saturday. The 
who will again team 
HP whh his brother Thomas 
Phnln^ row. comes in for 
™? ,p P® Benetton whom he 
Replaced during the 24-17 vic- 
t°0 over England in Paris. 

wchve Dixon has joined Lon- 
don Scottish for their final six 
jeague games of the season. 

wh ° last month 
rostgned as Scotland’s coach, 
will work with the dub’s direc- 
tor of rugby John Steele with 
the aim of securing promotion 
to Premiership One. The Scot- 
tish are currently second. 

Today in Northampton Eng- 
land s 24 leading clubs are ex- 
pected to rubber-stampa deci- 
sion to increase Premiership 
One from 12 to 14 dubs next 
season and to dispense with 
play-offs. The 12 Premiership 
Two dubs will have to decide 
if they want to allow four 
Jewson League One clubs to 
be promoted to increase their 
own numbers to 14. 

d oar “j^Colo m * « r s ) : 

?'*■ (Bourgoin). Do ml aid (Slade 
Franpals): CaatalgaM* (Casirea). 
Carbonnaio (B rives): Calif ino 

(Toulouse]. Iham (Dax, captl. Tun*. 

M»h b fToulouso). SMM 
Bordeaux). IS UiBMM (Bade 
Mangas). Max (Bnvee). T iwm 
(P erplBnan). 



Alp back on top after 
massive challenge 


Paul Rees on the threat of Andrew Lewis, 
a prop restored to the Wales establishment 


Hard and fast . . . Lewis now bas scrummaging power to match his mobility damd saod 


F OB a player in peak 
form Andrew Lewis 
has an apt n ic kname 
— Alp. The soubri- 
quet bestowed by his Car- 
diff team-mates, is not a ref- 
erence to a man-mountain 
physique but an acronym of 
bis Christian names: 
Andrew Leighton PanL 
The 24-year-old loose- 
bead prop has had an Ever- 
est to climb over the past 
two years. After winning 
his fifth Wales cap as a 
replacement in Australia in 
1996, having played three 
Five Nations matches that 
year, he was taken aside 
and told he had no future as 
an international prop. 

Lewis was too small, they 
said, too easily shoved 
around. Be should consider 
becoming a hooker. The 
following season be lost his 
Cardiff place and in desper- 
ation agreed at last to play 
a few matches in the middle 
of the front row. 

Ignored for last summer's 
development tour of North 
America he decided no one 
was going to posh him 
around any more and that 
he was going to play at prop 
for Wales again. 

"It was all a question of 
positive thinking,** said 
Lewis, recalled to the Wales 
side which defeated Italy 
tins month end who on Sat- 
urday goes head to bead at 
Tw ickenham against Eng- 
land and their new cap, the 
19st 71b Phil Vickery. 

“I looked at my career 
and where it had gone 


wrong. Wales were in the 
United States, the Lions 
were in South Africa and I 
was sitting at home on my 
own. I realised then that the 
future was np to me and 
that I had been approaching 
the game the wrong way. 

"When I played in the Five 
Nations I judged myself on 
what my opponents had 
done to me- 1 came off 


‘Now I measure 
success in terms of 
what I do to opposing 
tight-heads, whether 
I murder them’ 


a gains t England thinking 
that I had not been mur- 
dered. It was a defensive res- 
ponse. Now I measure suc- 
cess in terms of what 1 do to 
opposing tight-heads. 
whether I murder them. 

**I have not changed my 
scr ummag ing technique and 
physically I am the same 
player who appeared for 
Wales in 1998; 1 have always 
been 17st rather than the 
l5st the match programmes 
claimed I was. 

“The change has not been 
physical but mental. 1 was 
delighted when Alex Evans 
returned to coach Cardiff 
because be is my mentor. He 
told me I bad to set myself 
objectives, decide what I 


want and let nothing and no 
one get in the way of my 
succeeding. I started look- 
ing forward to the new sea- 
son with relish. I have not 
looked hack.” 

The transformation 
been so profound that Lewis 
has become the mainstay of 
the Cardiff scrum. The 
Lewis of old would have 
regarded hit; confrontation 
with Vickery as a matter of 
survival; now his atm is to 
ensure that the Gloucester 
prop has a most uncomfort- 
able debut. 

“England win be looking 
to put their scammmaging 
tight after a disappointing 
afternoon In Paris but I do 
not have any worries about 
playing against them,” said 
Lewis. “The Lions props in 
South Africa were an inspi- 
ration to me. Everyone 
thought the England front 
row would play in the Tests, 
but Tom Smith and Paul 
Wallace ended up as the 
props. They were dwarfed 
by Os du Randt and Adrian 
Garvey, but the T.(nn» scrum 
did not move backwards.” 

Lewis’s recall came after 
Christian Loader was ruled 
out for the season with a 
neck injury, but the Wales 
coach Kevin Bowring admit- 
ted Lewis would have been 
in the frame anyway. “His 
mobility has never been in 
question. What we wanted 
him to do was to work on 
his scrummaging, whi c h is 
the bread and butter of a 
prop's trade, and he has. ” 

Wales destroyed Italy in 
the scrums and they ended 
that match with the entire 
Cardiff front row. Lewis and 
Wales are ready again to 
scale the heights. 


Racing 


Sandown Jackpot card 


Fulip fillip for 
Doumen raid 


amsHAmns 


TOP FORK 


1.50 

2.20 

2-50 

325 

155 

4.30 


iftap) 
Swing Quartet 


HeatCadst 

SwtngQnariat 
Cotm&T Beai (i*) 
Stain Afesi 
Lucky DoGar 
KtanaMh 


Chris Hawkins 


F rancois doumen. 
the French trainer, 
revealed a strong fancy 
for his Ciel de Brian in the 
Martell Grand National after 
saddling Fulip, ridden by his 
son Thierry, to win at Ling- 
field Park yesterday. 

Ciel de Brion, who finished 
fourth in the Hennessy at 
Newbury in November, win 
run at the Cheltenham Festi- 
val next month as part of his 
Ain tree preparation. 

“He's got a decent weight In 
the National Is a very consis- 
tent jumper, and has all the 
requirements for the race,” 
said Doumen of the eight- 
year-old quoted at 25-1 by 
Hill's. 

One worry is whether Ciel 
de Brion, whose winning 
form in France has been on 
soft or heavy ground, will be 
as effective on a faster surface 
— as we know the ground at 
Ain tree in April is often on 
the firm side. 

Doumen intends to run Fu- 
lip. easy winner of the Oxted 
Novice Chase, in the Sun Alli- 
ance Chase at Cheltenham 
but has reservations about 
whether this five-year-old- is 
experienced enough for one of 
the Festival’s mosr demand- 
ing events. “ I would like to 


Trainer watch 


give him another race over 
English fences but I don’t 
think there is going to he 
enough tune,” said Doumen. 
“He hasn’t run since Novem- 
ber — we have had terrible 
frosts in France." 

Erintante. Doumen’s 
Plumpton winner on Monday, 
goes for the Supreme Novice 
Hurdle at Cheltenham while 
Djeddah, depending how he 
runs at Sandown tomorrow, 
is pencilled in for the Kim 
Muir Chase. 

Anyone wanting to know 
the key to the phenomenal 
success of Tony McCoy would 
have gained a fair insight 
from his riding of Tickerty's 
Gift in the Three Counties 
Handicap Hurdle. 

Tickerty’s Gift was under 
pressure half a mile out with 
Erlking poised on his quar- 
ters and looking certain to 
sweep by whenever Chris 
Webb, his jockey, gave him 
the office. But McCoy kept 
asking for more and got it 
from Tickerty’s Gift who 
eventually demoralised his 

opponent. 

Dairy 11 Holland, who rode 
a 38-1 hat-trick at Wolver- 
hampton yesterday, was 
ban ned four days (Feb 27, 28 
and March 2. 3) for hitting his 
mount. Miracle Island, after 
winning the opening Daffodil 
Maiden Stakes. 
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KEN OLIVER 
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COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

SANDOWN 

771 
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TAUNTON 
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LINGFIELD 
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ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Tueartthe kingmaker as old team-mate returns to reign 


The Guardian Thursday February 19 1998 


Royle rules 
asClarkis 

cast out 

Ian Whittell sees Manchester City react to 
crisis with their sixth manager in 1 8 months 


J OE ROYLE yesterday 
became the sixth rnap 
to take charge of Man- 
chester City in the last 
18 months but in one crucial 
regard, his appointment dif- 
fered drastically from those of 
the previous five. 

Francis Lee. who in his four- 
year reign has frequently been 
depicted as an uncompromis- 
ing chairman whose power far 
exceeds his 13 per cent share- 
holding in the First Division 
club. But, though his signature 
was undoubtedly flourished 
over the arrivals of Alan Ball. 
Asa Hartford, Steve Coppell, 
Phil Neal and Frank Dark, the 
appointment of the former City 
centre-forward was largely or- 
chestrated by Dennis Tueart 
Tueart. a former team-mate 
of Lee and Royle, was recently 
appointed to the City board to 
represent the interests of 
David Makin and John War- 
dle, owners of JD Sports, who 
between them have a 19 per 
cent stake in the dub. 

On Saturday, after the dis- 
turbing home defeat by Bury, 
Makin was hugely critical of 
Lee and Clark on local radio. 
On Tuesday, around the time 
that Clark rlaimari at a press 
conference that be had never 
seen Tueart's role as that of a 
“hatchet man”, Tueart opened 
negotiations with Royle. 

The nature of Clark's depar- 
ture and Royle’s appointment 
certainly suggests a subtle 
shift in boardroom power — 
and the circumstances cer- 
tainly upset Clark, who 
learned of his fate more than 
12 hours after Royle accepted 
his job. 

“1 heard the news on radio 
this morning, which is not 
the ideal way to be informed 
you are no longer required." 
Clark said. ‘Tm disappointed 
about that T would have 
hoped for better treatment 
“The chairman was trying 
to get bold of me yesterday 
afternoon while 1 was on my 
way to watch Sunderland 


play Reading. I offered to turn 
around but I was told it 
would wait until Wednesday 
morning. 

“This situation typifies the 
problem here. There seems to 
be a kind of fifth column on 
the fringe of the club. There 
seems to have been a vendetta 
against the club which rmfrf* 
the job more difficult.” 

Royle, who takes over after 
an 11-month sabbatical 
following his departure from 
Evert on , protested his Inno- 
cence despite having been 
linked with the position for 
weeks. ‘T had no part at all in 
Frank's departure," he said. 

“I was totally Innocent You 
cannot help speculation but I 
certainly did not incite it I 
was on my way to Sunderland 
to see their game... when I 
received a call to say that Den- 
nis and a couple cf board rep- 
resentatives wanted to see me. 
City approached me; I did not 
ask for the job .. . there was no 
contact until yesterday." 

Lee pointedly refused at yes- 
terday’s press conference to 
comment on Clark's dforts as 
City manager. But he con- 
firmed Tueart was the driving 
force behind the appointment 

Royle. who signed a contract 
until 2000, feces a formidable 
job. In 1990, while at Oldham, 
he rejected a City offer but 
'this Hmo i had no hesitation. 
I cannot take all Hie talk of 
boardroom upheaval into con- 
sideration. My domain is the 
football pitch." Alan Hill, 
Clark’s assistant was also dis- 
missed yesterday. “There is a 
«inrw deep in the club.'* he 
said, "and unless that is 
removed there will always be 
problems." 

Royle wants Willie Dona- 
chie to join him from Sheffield 
United as his No. 2, as he was 
at Oldham and Everton. But 
the Bramall Lane chairman 
Mike McDonald said; "I 
wouldn’t take it for granted 
Wfilie Donachie will be join- 
ing City.” 


Great expectations Lee's managers 


Joe Royle 

appointed February IS 1998 
"It's a great dub. If s a massive 
dub. It's just a ffttta bit sickly." 

Frank Clark 

appointed December 30 1996 
"This is a glorious opportuilty. 
There’s vast potential at the club. 
It doesn't sound like a job from 
hell to me." 

Phfl Neal 

appointed November 8 1996 
“I know the size of the job. I’m not 
afraid and I'm not ddudng 
myself. There's a lot of rebuilding 
to be done and I like to think I 
have the knowledge, the 
experience and the courage to 
attack that task." 


Stove Coppell 

appointed October 7 1996 
“It is not a poisoned chaftee, it Is a 
golden opportunity that I would be 
a fool not to have accepted. I was' 
a little bit worried about the fact 
that there had been so many 
managers but I am an animal who 
tends to roost wherever he lands. 
ADI know is that the job was right 
forme." 

Alan Ball 

appointed July 2 1995 
“They have a rasponsibfflty to 
their famIBes. to Manchester City, 
to the supporters. They know 
what I want They have to be 
prepared to put thwr foot In and 
get hurt, and scrap for their 
team." 



In with the new. . .Joe Royle makes his bow at Maine Road before last night's 3-1 defeat by Ipswich graham chadwick 

First Division: Manchester City 1 , Ipswich Town 2 

Royle suffers Dyer at the death 


Derek Potter 


T HE kind of goals that 
hurt even junior team 
managers saw Man- 
chester City surrender 
three precious points and 
miss the chance of clamber- 
ing out of the relegation 
zone in Joe Royle's first 
match in charge. 

With seven minutes left 
Ipswich's substitute Bobby 
Petta curled the ball low 
from 30 yards Into a 
crowded City goalmouth. 
Legs lunged and hearts 
sank as the ball went in at 
the Car post. And then In 


the second minute of in- 
jury-time a cross by Petta 
was slid past Tommy 
Wright by Kieron Dyer. 

It had taken only four 
minutes for Kit Symons to 
respond to the “under new 
management’* sign at 
Maine Road. Symons was 
captain until he stood down 
in November after a 3-1 de- 
feat at Stockport “to ease 
the pressures”. 

Symons's second goal of 
the season stemmed from 
Georgi Kinkladze who. 
pleased to welcome a player 
of Peter Beardsley's pedi- 
gree alongside him hit a 
menacing pass to Craig 


Russell on the left. The 
cross should have been 
cleared but Symons rose 
highest to head home. 

If Richard Wright looked 
at fault over the goal, his 
save in the eighth minute 
was courageous as he dived 
at Jeff Whitley’s feet . 

The policy of an Ipswich 
team who hustled five goals 
in 47 minutes past Hudders- 
field last Saturday was 
clear; they were in the 
mood to repeat their win 
against City at Portman 
Road in October. 

David Johnson drove 
wide, Mick Stockwell 
threatened and City’s de- 


fenders often looked un- 
easy and were always 
happy to see Kinkladze em- 
bark on his long, pressure- 
relieving runs. 

The pace of David John- 
son was often a threat to 
City, but his shooting was 
unusually erratic. One 
opening created by Alex 
Mathie left Johnson with 
time and space but he 
scooped the ball over. 


CHjlJ-HI: Wrigftc Symons. 
TakhadiKtte. Shelia; Edgtiiii (CrooU. h-t 
Beast ey.Hfnm), Jim Whitley. Jell WMUey. 
Russell. Kinkladze; Beardsley. Rflsler. 
Ipswleb Town (S-3-2): R Wright: 
Uhlantoeev Cundy, Mowbray. Holland. 
Tarlcco; Stockwell. Dyor. Clapham; 
Johnson. Mathie. 

Q FranJdand (MukUeobrougrtl. 


Premiership: Aston Villa 0, Manchester United 2 


Beckham and Giggs arrive late to paper over cracks 


Martin Thorpe 


T WO goals in the last 
eight minutes saved 
Manchester United from 
another ignominious result 
last night and extended their 
Premiership lead to seven 
points. 

A typically fierce shot from 
David Beckham put United 
ahead after 82 minutes and 
two minutes from time Ryan 
Giggs added the second to 
give the scoreline a mislead- 
ing appearance. It was tough 
luck on stugggling Aston 
Villa, who played with a 
spirit and purpose that de- 


Fif a reckons 
the British 
game is 
in decline 

E NGLAND have slipped to 
fifth in the world; North- 
ern Ireland have fallen to 
99th. below Tanzania and 
Syria; and Wales have 
dropped to 107th. behind such 
un traditional world powers 
as Vietnam and Singapore. 

The latest Flfa rankings 
highlight an unhappy trend 
in British football. Only Scot- 
land have maintained their 
place — 37th — since the table 
was last published at the turn 
of the year. 

England’s 2-0 defeat at 
home to Chile drops them one 
place in the rankings, to fifth 
below Mexico. Chile rise from 
16th to seventh. Italy have 
fallen from ninth to 14th. 

FIFA RANKINGS (position al and of 1997 
In brsckelA)- (1) ' Brazil 72.W points. (2) 2 
Germany 6S.tJi. rat 3 Czacn Republic 
W.5*. IS> * Mexico 61 ft?. 14j 5 England 
60 89. (6) 6 Franco S8-4S. f 16) 7 Chile SS.M. 

1501 8 Yugoslavia 58.B7. (141 9 Japan SB-HJ. 
113) IQ Norway 68.87. Atafc (37) 37 Scot- 
land BM (47) SO Republic of Ireland 
46.66 1 39) 39 Northern Ireland 31-21. H05I 
10? Wales 77-95- 


served a more generous 
result 

In the continued absence of 
the injured Dwight Yorke. 
Villa were forced to recall 
Savo Milosevic even though 
they fined him a month ago 
after he spat at his own sup- 
porters and then refused to 
play for the team again, most 
notably in Saturday's FA Cup 
defeat by Coventry. 

A compromise now 
reached, his change of mind 
did not, however, win over 
the home crowd, who booed 
when his name was an- 
nounced before the kick-off. 
The reaction was similar for 
Stan CoJlymore. and the feet 


Results 


«n i 

Borotamp 89 (pan) 
34J30 


Football 
COCA-COLA CUP 
Semi-finals, s e co nd log 

HugMB 1D J 
Dl Matron SI 
Petraaco 53 
(•W- 4-0 [ 

NkMM.nll'I.&a 

Monton 2 (pan). Branca 4 
lagg: 3-2] 

FACARUHQ 

(0 ) O Mob UM (VI a 

BoOtham 82, Giggs 89 
(0) 1 r ovM Mi -y 12) a 

La TTsaiar 78 (pen) Whelan 14 

15.091 Hucherhy 28 


( 0)0 

2B.B2B 


MATTOIIWKHE LEAOUE 
First DMriai 

■ton C (1) 1 tonricb (0) 2 

Symons 5 Mama 83 

37.156 Dyer SO 

NonvMHOl O 

12.105 


CT Brian 

i (U a 


ma 

06. Kelly 75 

cm i 

Blake 58 
21.510 


Robinson 43 
Bull 89 
OM VAUXHR1L 
borough 1. Slough 0. 


i. Shelf Wed ft nrab Notts Co 0. OWluun 
4 T»mnrt i Burnley I. Shaft utd 3. Roch- 
dale 1 Carlisle 1; Shrewsbury 1. Rother- 
ham I. Stockport 0. York Q. Ttafcita BWy 0. 
Chesterfield 0; Chester 6. Doncaster 3; 
Newcastle a. Wigan 1: Scarborough 1 Hutl 
2: Scunjhorpv & WabuM 1. 

AVON I MSP RAN CP COMBINATION! 
Bntt Ipswtcti 3. ChOflton 0; MlltwoU 4. 
Swindon I: Whnblectan 0. Portsmouth 1. 


that VLOa fielded a strike 
force comprising a player 
who has abused his own fans 
and one who has abused his 
own talent did not augur well. 

But in a first half of few 
chances Collymore’s direct 
runs captured most attention, 
the local lad made bad shoot- 
ing wide from 20 yards on 20 
minutes and then, after a 30- 
yard charge, unleashing a shot 
straight at Peter SchmeicbcL 
United's best chance was a 
Gary Pallister header aimed 
directly at Bosnlch. These 
efforts represented a meagre 
return but served to illustrate 
how much both teams are cur- 
rently under the weather. 


OUBir LEAGUE CUP; OurNrJM 
j eonnd Iwq: Conwy 0. Bangor City D lag? 
0 - 2 ) 

HMHLAHD LEAGUE; Paetpewd; fon 

Willem v Elgin C. 

mOIDLY UrrMMATKHNALS! Israel 4. 
Turkey ft Greece 1. Russia 1. Germany 2. 
Oman 0, 


Rugby Union 


TATIVRSi Cornwall 3 Renal 
Navy 12. Kem 55. Comb London OB 15 

MART OUJBOUM NORTH MIDLANDS 
CHAMPIONSHIP; Wares 3 Herefordshire 
39, Gtr Birmingham 3 

Rugby League 

out CUT CHALUENOE CUP 


_ (181 31, I innoelilrq Lyra id| 
14. Paw itw yi Trlaaa BramalO. Flynn 
Long. S Williams, flin l r Eaton 7. Drop 
goad Kelly Lancashire Lynn Tricar 
Parsley. Pflfcepo. Ruane Grata Huaite 
(B5D1 

Tennis 

ATP ST JUOB TOURNAMENT IMom- 
phlsl: First man O S t aff ord ISA I t-1 A 
Martin (Sp) 6-3. 6-0: W Black iZIm) pt E 
Sanchez (Sc) 5-7. 8-3. 7-& T Nydahl 
(Swa) M M LapertU (Ecu) 6-3 7-8. J taur- 
Mo (Spj In J Sark IUSI 6-7. 6-3 b-2r D 
NaMnr (Can) M M Grace lOorl 6-4. 4-6. 
6-3: P Hearts A a (Nettl) H L Jansen (US I 

6- 7. 6-4. 6-4. Srao n d roumta M Mea 
(Chile) bt S Camptaen (US) £-2. 6-4. Q 

(Br) tit G Weiner (US) 7-6, 6-3. v 
(US) W J Sanehez (Sp\ r-6. 6-4: 
(US) M B atari. iZimi 5-7. 

7- 5. 7-6 

LTA MEN'S TOURNAMENT IEbbI- 
Demme): Rrtt l u aa dt P Laura lSwe) t* D 
Sapstard (GB) 7-0. 8-3: J Can (Fri M O 
Darlington (GB) 8-1. 8-7. 7-8. R Madia 
ran (OBI M H KoB (Mori 4-6 6-3. 7-8; K 
Ryot (Sam) M M Navarra (It) B-7. 6-2. 4-3 
rt M Lm (GBI W D Draper (GBI 6~i. 6-4: 
A Parana (OB) M 8 ttadeum (GBI 7-5. 
1-6. 8-3: M Vartoark (Newt M J Delgado 
(GBI 0-2. 7-6. P VaaBa f3«HEI M < BolM 
IGB) 8-4. 8-1: W Arihora (Aus) bt D Shei- 


Prior to last night United 
had taken only four points 
from the last 15 while Villa 
had mustered only one win in 
their previous five league 
games. Last night Alex Fergu- 
son welcomed back Andy 
Cole, David Beckham, Gary 
Neville and Nicky Butt, all 
missing from Saturday's FA 
Cup starring line-up against 
Bolton. 

However for much of the 
first half United were again at 
their disjointed worst. There 
was no inspiration or rhythm 
going forward as their 
renowned passing game once 
again misfired. 

If the Premiership leaders 


wood (GB) 6-7, 6-2. 8-4: T Spktfca (GBI bt 
P Hand IGB) 6-4. 7-5. C Haggard (SAi bt 
O Roberta |SA| 7-6. 6-2. V Soynsra (SA| 
Bt T La»aan (Dun) 6-4. 6-0: A RMck 
(Oral bt B Cowan iGBl 6—1. 3-6. 8-1. M 
Merry (Noth) N N Gould (GBi 6-4. 7-6. N 
Weal (GB) bl T Lanho (Fmi 6-4. 6-4- M 
Bel graver (NeW) bl L Milligan IGB) 7-6. 
8-2 

EUROPEAN C OMMUNITY CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Antwerp). Mem First reradi M 

Norman (Swai bt T Henman tGBl 7-6. 6-3. 
C Hueedilil (GBI bl H Atari I Mori 7-6. 
3-6. 8-3: V KafeMkov IRu&f bl J Novak 
iCz) 7-5, 5-7. 6-3: M Rum |Swto| bl N 
Kleler (Gen 7-6. 4-6 7-6. S e c ond rank 
P Korda (C*j bl A Portas. iSpI 7-5. 6-2. 
WTA TOURNAMENT [Hanp.er). Pint 
rank A HdMr (Gorl DT £ uktuvneva 
(Rub) 6-7. 8-2 6-4. A Kon fc ora rRusl 
bl S Farina (It) 8-4. 8-3- D wmn Roost (Bel) 
H A Cocfieteux (FrJ 6-2. 6-8. t o f Ond 
rpondi * <brM (Gerl bt A Glass (Gw) 6-4. 
6-2: M Taiirtet |Fr| bt M Grzyttovaka (Pc4) 
6-2. 6-1: s Ap p o tei ai u (Bel) bl M Ma- 
leeva (But) 7-6. 8-3: L ttapoeM (US) bt A 
Gam (Cri 6-1. 6-0 

LTA WOMEN'S CHAI I HO EH I Red- 
bridge) 8a oond round! L Latimer 

(Ported ut k Hrrairiova (Ci< 6-2. 6-3: L 

Woodrnffa iSurrayl M H Rnwn (ISO 8-«. 

6-2. J WArd (Mlddxi bt L am (Devon) 80. 
6-2: 8 Waitiih (Yug) bt E Tatarkova (Ukti 
6-2. 7-6: J PdN (Suaaeo bt K Do wsiiia 
(Nath) 4-6. 6-1. 8-1. K Croee lOewon) bt E 
Salvador I Sp) 1-8. 8-2. 6-1. T Krizrn I Slo I 
M P WarTusch |Aul) 8-3. 7-6. N Pekor 
[Bell ta M Shaughnossy (US) 6-3. 6-3, 

Badminton 

THOMAS CUP: Raropoan t taiMIfy ki ai 
Anp W> Damn ark «. Scotland 1: Norenv 
3 Russia 2- Group X: Englantf 8. Sertt- 
sertand 8 (Eng Sn» t> tU tal T Wapp 
J5-3. 15-2: c WraA t W bt H dr L Eiang 
15-5. 16-H. P Hrata bt S Boorlawil 15-6 
15-2: 9 Arcfienc Hunt bt ae L'Eiang'M 
BuMoaatO 15-6. 16-8: J ftaitaai/t P — ra ra 
M Wapp/p Bhxner 15-1. tS-3 Group Yi 
NotftariamtB 5. Iceland ft Ukraine 3. Portu- 
gal 2- ft, lira 11 Swollen S. us ft Bui oar la 
4. Poland J. (Ula n QuaMykra Orora » 
China 5. Canada ft S Kof 3. Taiwan 2 


had forgotten the penalty for 
such tardiness. Ian Taylor, 
back from supe ns km, gave 
them a reminder within three 
minutes of the restart His pi- 
ledriver of a shot from the 
right corner of the area forced 
a stunned Schmeicbel into a 
dramatic flying save. 

Seven minutes later he was 
on alert again. This time Ju- 
lian Joachim, making a rare 
start continued Villa’s policy 
of direct attack with a 30-yard 
dash down the right Denis 
Irwin and Butt both got in 
tackles, but the ball bounced 
kindly to set up the winger 
with a shot a gain from the 
right corner of the area. 


UBEft CUP: Iiiopmi viallflrinal 

Croup Yi B n p l a n i f 8, WuiJ O (Eng 

first]: J Mraw bl K Krasawsha 7-11. 11-8. 
11-4. R PMU oty bl K Rudolf 11-2. 11-4. 
T HoMorai M J Sdeseynaica 12-10. 11-tt. S 
Sankey/B Mu W Rudolf /D Grzetdak 
14-18. 15-7. 15-7: J Qom WD KoAegy bl 
KraaowaLj/HLlesTyrraca 15-2. 15-6: Scot' 
•and 4. Wales l. Qraug Zi Sweden 5, us Q: 
Germany 6. Ireland 0. JUMn OuaMylng> 
Group Xi Chine S. New Zealand ft Japan 
5. MaldvKa 0. ffrap Yi 8 Kor 6. Singa- 
pore 0: Taiwan 5. Canada 0. 


which flew wastefully over. 

Twice more Villa went 
close. On 60 minutes Milose- 
vic’s cross from the left ended 
with a six-yard shot from Col- 
lymore which sailed Inches 
over and shortly afterwards 
the Yugoslav once more pro- 
vided a lovely curling ball for 
Taylor, whose close -range 
diving header lacked suffi- 
cient power to worry 
SchmelcheL 

Aston Vllta 1 4-4-2): Bosnian. Scimaca. 
EHlagii. Sruihgaie, Wrignt. Joachim. 
Taylor. Grayson. Naleon: Milosevic. 
CoUymore. 

M ra o h aa l ar United 1 4-4-7) SchmehJhe): 
Q Neville, Palllsler. Borg. Irwin: Bacfcham. 
Butt. McCiair |P Neville, h-t). Giggn. 
Shartngham Cow 

M Bodcnham I Sussex I . 


Basketball 


_ Elea PIBerl 80. Porto 71: PAOK SolornTa 
63. Real Maand 59. 

NBA] Miami 110. Mtnnesou 84. mnadel- 
ntua 86. CteiWand 87. San Antoruo 95. 
Deiren 94; Chicago 105. Indiana 87, Dellas 
77. Phoenlv 85. Denver 77. Naw Vorii 91. 
Portland iDi. Golden State 83: 3acramen<D 
102. Bosun 98 


Cycling 


TOUR CMP AMDALUCtAi PourUi Hjga 

(Pueneta Genii to Jaon: 147Km): 1. M van 
Heaswilh (Noth) Rabobank 3hi 50ml n 
SZsec: 2. A Tdrmn (Ukrj Lolto. 3. M Angel 
Martin (So) Kalme beto same time. Ovar- 
Mfc 1 M Oairia (Spl ONCE iBtir limn 
2! one 2 J a) abort al S ane : 3. □ Euofaerria 
(So) ONCE 10. 

Sailing 

WHITEREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACEi mb l. EF Language i MTjb 
rules » finish; S. Innovation Kvnomer 
473 J behind. 3. Swedish Match afti 5 «. 
Merit Cup 489 7. 5. Toshiba 489.9: 8. Brun- 
olSunergy 720A Cheasle Racing 729 5. 8. 
Silk Cul 1.0383. ». EF EducaBon 1.734.7. 

Snooker 

fCOrriBH OP EH (Atmroeonl: Third 
i tmn d i J lEuuhia (Soall bt S Petnnan 
(Engl 5-lh K P nheri y (Ire) bt G Greene 
(Engl s-0: p Hunt ar (Eng) bt J Parron 
(Engl 5-ft t $«ula (Eng) bt P Unes 
ifingl 5-ft J While (Engl bl D Henry iScoti 
5-« 


Winter Olympics 

BIATHLON 

Mao: lOkra sprint (missed (argots in 
brack Mb). I. O Bloonidalen (Nor) 27mln 
16.2MK (0): 2. F Andresnn (Nor l 28.178 f2|: 
3. V Raftkonon (Fin) 38.21. 7 (1) 

ICS HOCKEY 

Mem Q ra rtra-Onataa US i. Ct Beg 4: Be- 
larus i . Russia 4: Can jdu 4 Kazsknsran i; 
Sweden 1. Finland 2. 


— — — — - — 1. M Karen 

(US) 0-5019. T LIpMsM lUSl 1 ft 3. M 
OulyraKaym 1‘lusl 1 5 


Wui e n : Wne eali ihi ankla FlraC: l. N 

Stone (US' 193 rope: 2. X Hannan (China) 
186.97. 3. C Brand iSwiUI 171.83 

Ufle 


T. E Bar- 

goust (US) 25S 6*p!a iworio iec): 2. S Fou- 
eras fFr) 248.79- 3 D Dasbcfnnriy iBeist 
240.78. 

NORDIC SKI WO 

Mem Ckras-rauntry. 4a1CMun Mm i. 

Norway. 2. holy 1. Finland. 


Fixtures 


Football 


Notin’ Forest v Slr*c i'.Oi 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION] 
Ftast OMrinm OPR v Cnntal Pal jim 1S.O). 
Watfdrd v Norwich »3.0| 

FAI RATIONAL LEAGUE: PnmOmr Otv 
talent Dwwafk v UCD (7 45) 

Rugby Union 

CUIE MATCH, Pontypud v Nun in (? o> 

Basketball 

BUMVEI9SI LEAGUE VHaUord v Crystal 
Palace IB oi 

Ice Hockey 

tJUWUa CUPl SwnMkulg, anoooA 
Mgt Ayr v NoOuigiwm ir.JOi. CiK'Hieid , 

Bracknell (7J0). 


Coca-Cola Cup semi-fina^ second leg 

Middlesbrough 2 
Liverpool 0 (agg: 3-2) 



Boro return 


IWcbael Walter 

O N A night more dra- 
matic and raucous 
than any in their 
2V4-year tenure at 
the Riverside Stadium, and 
perhaps in their 122-year his- 
tory. Middlesbrough reached 
the Coca-Cola Cup final last 
night for a second consecu- 
tive season. 

Overcoming the two-goal 
deficit from Anfleld, both 
gnai*; within the first five 
minutes, from Paul Merson 
RTyj their latest foreign im- 
port Marco Branca, Boro 
have now set up a repeat of 
last season’s FA Cup final and 
have themselves a third Wem- 
bley date in 12 months. 

Bryan Robson has made no 
secret of the feet that Middles- 
brough’s priority is an imme- 
diate return to the Premier- 
ship. Accordingly the Boro 
manager fielded weakened 
sides against Arsenal in the 
FA Cup and Bolton in an 
early round of this competi- 
tion bat, having achieved 
such a promising result at 
Anfield. he sprang a major 
surprise last night 
On from the start was 
Boro's latest signing Branca, 
bought for £1 miDJon from In- 
ternationale on Monday. The 
shock was that Robson had 
insisted the Italian would 
play no part In this game but 
Instead the 33-year-old found 
himself partnering Mikkel 
Beck up front It was only the 
start of the shocks. 

The second came less than 
two minutes after the kick-off. 
That was the moment Beck 
Ml under a poorly timed chal- 
lenge from Jamie Carragher 
after Craig Hignett had easily 
robbed Patrik Berger and fed 
the Dane. Merson stroked 
home the penalty with 
aplomb. 

It was an astonishing open- 
ing, Boro were now level on 
aggregate, and within min- 
utes they had another. 

Merson was the creator this 


time, intercepting Robbie 
Fowler's pass before flighting 
a beautiful 40-yard through 
ball over a Liverpool defence 
as square as wiili&n Hague. 
Sunning on to it was Branca 
and with only his second 
touch in a Middlesbrough 
shirt, be put the ball through 
David James’s legs. 

The Riverside's reaction 
was hysterical though at the 
other end Fowler, looking 
livelier than of late, twice 
gf png fhp palms of Mark 
Schwa rzer with shots the 
Australian could not bold. 

Liverpudlian optimists 
migh t have taken this as a 
signal that the visitors bad 
regained some composure but 
this was only partially true — 
Liverpool was still extremely 
fragile at the back and suscep- 
tible to the surges of Merson 
and the industrious Hignett 

Boy Evans will have viewed 
the half-time interval as an 
opportunity to address bis 
players’ shell-shock, and he 
replaced Dominic Matteo 
with Oyvind Leonhardsen. 
This may have been tactical 
— Matteo was hardly tower- 
ing but the withdrawal of a 
defender seemed premature 
and Liverpool's problem 
remained their unpredictable 
fluidity. 

On another day that would 
have been a strength but 
Steve McManaman, despite 
not being man-marked, failed 
to get the Reds moving coher- 
ently and they were reliant on 
odd flashes of zip and control 
from Michael Owen. 

With 25 minutes left Karl- 
heinz Riedle came on for 
Berger but the German's in- 
fluence was minimal and as 
the game, and Paul Lnce in. 
particular, boiled over Riedle 
was rightly booked for rugby 
tackling Andy Townsend on a 
Middlesbrough breakaway. 

MlrfdlaatartNigk |4-4-2): Schwarzer; 
Kinder, Pearson. Vickers. Feats. Merson. 
Muatoe. Townsend. Hignett; Branca. Beck. 
Uiwp ool (3-5-3): Janies: Carragner. 
Matteo (LeonnardEen. h-t). Harkneas: 
Jones. McManaman. Berger (Riedle. 85). 
lnce. Btomebya-. Owen. Fowler. 

P Durian (Portland, Dorset). 


Premiership 

Southampton 1 , Coventry City 2 

Huckerby pace 
unhinges Saints 


Trevor Hay fett 


C OVENTRY’S soaring 
confidence proved too 
much for Southampton 
at The Dell, a ground where 
the visitors had tasted suc- 
cess only once before in the 
previous 16 seasons. Early 
goals from Darren Huckerby 
and Noel Whelan delivered a 
fifth successive victory for 
the Sky Blues. 

Southampton, who had be- 
come familiar with the win- 
ning feeling at home, were a 
great disappointment. Mat- 
thew Le Tissier scored a late 
penalty and David Hirst 
struck the woodwork but they 
could never match the threat 
posed at the other end by the 
dynamic Huckerby. 

By this stage of the season 
both these teams are nor- 
mally in the grip of another 
relegation panic but under 
two demanding managers 
their stock has seldom been 
so high in recent times. Evi- 
dence of their resurgence has 
been seen in surprise wins 
over Liverpool and Manches- 
ter United. 

Injuries dictated that Dion 
Dublin was employed as an 
emergency centre hair by 
Coventry. Viorel Moldovan, 
scorer of the goal that booked 
the Midlanders an FA Cup 
quarter-final berth, came in 
for his first league start 


Southampton were them- 
selves restricted by injuries 
and suspension, but could 
still find no place for Le Tis- 
sier. It was symptomatic of 
their shortcomings and palpa- 
ble lack of any cohesion that 
he was stripped and off the 
bench after 28 minutes. By 
that stage, however. Saints 
were one goal down. 

Their first attempt to give 
Le Tissier a touch foundered, 
as had so much of their early 
work, in a misplaced pass out- 
side the Coventry penalty 
area. Having committed men 
forward it left their oppo- 
nents with room to exploit 
and how well they used it, 
Whelan picking out Huckerby 
who curled an exquisite shot 
which from 22 yards sailed 
beyond Paul Jones and just 
under the bar. 

Coventry’s first goal had 
beefi equally well taken. Whe- 
lan, hovering by the angle of 
the six-yard box, pulled down 
a high ball from David Bur- 
rows exposing Lee Todd's 
lack of inches and then Claus 
Lundekvam's clumsy chal- 
lenge before placing his shot 
Inside the near post. 

South anit, ton (*-4_r, : Jones: Dodd. 
Monfeou. Lundekvam, Tecta iSaedcUag 
52 min): Oakley. Palmer. Richardson 
(Hughes, 70). Williams (Le nsslar. 28): 
Hirst. Osienaiad. 


rv 14-4-2): Hedmair, Nllason. 

Dublin. Breen. Burrows; Whelan. 3 traction 
[BcHand. i»]. Soltvedt. Halt; Hurierey. 
Moldovan. 

P Aleori (Redhill). 


Swansea farewell to Vetch Field 
after unveiling £75m stadium 


T HREE months after 
Swansea City werelm- 
able to fulfil a fixture at the 
Vetch Field when the local 
council issued a prohibi- 
tion order, the club's 
parent company yesterday 
unveiled plans for a new 
£75 million stadium. 

The Stiver Shield Group, 
which bought an 80 per cent 
stake in Swansea last 
August, plans to build the 
25.000 all-seat stadium on a 
75-acre site one-mile west of 
the city centre. The group 
also disclosed that it is in 
talks with rugby league au- 
thorities about a Super 
League franchise to start in 
March 1999. 

Alan. Cork, who became 
Swansea's manager after 
Micky Adams brief tenure 
of office, must wish he had 
such resources to lavish on 
his team. "We've got 25 
professionals on the books 
and I’ve got to onload some 
to get the wage bill down.” 
he said last month, 

Partick Thistle, who are 
in deep financial trouble 
could be saved by their own’ 


supporters after sharel 
ers gave the go-ahead 1 
new share issue. 

The dab’s chair) 
Brown McMaster s 
“The fens can now owr 
clnb. I have alre 
received six cheques w 
£i.ooo each Cram sup] 
ers. It’s been a q 
remarkable tnrn-aro 
and I am excited by 
prospect.” 

Partick face a cru 
m-editors’ meeting wi 
the next few weeks but 
thirds of them have alrt 
accepted 40p In the pc 
in settlement. 

“If all the credit 
agree, this will mean 
the money we bring in t 
a shares issue will be w 
tng capital," McMai 
added. 

The former Wimble 
mid Wales midfielder ( 
Hodges has joined Noil 
ham Forest on a free tr 
fer from Hull City. The 
ham defender Danny C* 
B expected to complete 
£50,000 move to Brent 
today. 
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j , | a pain ^ys it is every man for himself as the England tourists fight for places before the fourth Test in Guyana 

Battling Butcher stakes a claim 


«*«** 

Pressurise^ 

S nable - £*«» 

every ball or t'h,f v , ery over - 

W.X.? l »» T Kts 

Wtherto level 

tor the played U Was W* 

-W-EKS £**>*« 

aswSSS 

ff*uar£ , 5ria 

crew overcomes the dajSSS 


‘The corks were still 
popping after a 
match Atherton 
said was his most 
tense ever’ 


&tigue. and the disappoint- 

““^toeiosersismaiS 

Then he had the appear- 
ance of. and sounded like, a 
zombie. He promised that 
™Sland would come back 
hard, i eah. yeah, we said. 

But they did: what a difler- 
®cc®a week and a win make. 
9° Tuesday afternoon, while 
the champagne corks w<»n? 
still popping in the dressing- 
room, after a match which the 
captain described as the most 
tense he had experienced — 
the second Test was the previ- 
ous most tense — he was ex- 
haust ediy bushy-tailed. 

Yet again Atherton has 
looked down the barrel and 
prevailed. A year ago the cred- 
ibility' of his side, and his ten- 
ure as captain, depended on 
winning a Test against New 
Zealand in Christchurch- 

Out of form, Atherton made 
a century to lead Eng land 
home. At the end of last sum- 
mer it was only a consolation 
victory against Australia — 
or rather the manner of the 
win — that compelled him to 
have one more crack as cap- 
tain against a West Indies side 
perceived by many, although 


Onh^ tob einfreefaU 
so muci ? lni Test Upended 

SrSJ^JfT again and 

,, * e * was blown because 
one overturns a 2 -b deficit 

todies. Lose, too, 

r?JL \^ d 5 mutation as 
iBSUTn who cannot hack if 

tatf n # it i natters Would be Per- 

figure “SJ. 
-if tS nd due deep 31111 won 

“ “?* a watershed in your 
S£2 n ft y? ” Ath «rton was 

asked afterwards. 'Tm a bit 

^ the tooth now for 
nf^ heds '' he responded. 

. “ ut w a watershed for the 

, becail ^ e a year ago they 
would not have been able to 
SS® 10 , a challenge against 
f. o on mtirmdatmg proposi- 
tion as Courtney Walsh and 
-Urtly Ambrose on a seek- 
and-destroy mission. 

. Atherton paid fulsome and 
justified tribute to Angus Fra- 
ser and Dean Headley who 
kept England in the game 
with disciplined and. above 
all. lion-hearted bowling. 

And the captain knows the 
priceless value of his century 
partnership with Alec Stew- 
art, not only in terms of runs 
but also as a pathfinder for 
the rest of the batsmen. Look, 
that 129 stand said, it can be 
done; now you do it. 

In the end it was Mark 
Butcher who carried it off It 
may seem faintly ridiculous 
to be praising a batsman who 
scored only 24 runs, but con- 
sider the pressure. The 
Surrey opener, a last-minute 
replacement in the aborted 
Test at Sabina Park, had been 
sacrificed at No. 3 on the altar 
of expedience and was out 
first ball, not having picked 
up a bat in anger sin c e 
September 20. When he rame 
into the third Test, again at 
the last minute, the situation 
had changed only by that soli- 
tary bail. Yet the price of fail- 
ure on Tuesday was vast. 

He would have been for- 
given for cracking, but he did 
not At lunchtime on the final 
day. having hit only one 
boundary — on the previous 
evening — in almost two 
hours. Butcher, an attacking 
batsman by inclination, sat 
down in the dressing-room 
and wondered aloud when he 
was going to get a bad balL . 

Ambrose and Walsh were 
superb and. until Headley hit 
Walsh for three in the penulti- 
mate over, immediately after 



SPORTS NEWS 15 

Tennis 

Henman 
falls at 
the first 
again 


Hitting the high notes . . .Mark Butcher, Angus Fraser and Alec Stewart enjoy a spot of rest and relaxation in Port of Spain yesterday kbmndohbtty 


lunch, the runs accrued were 
helter-skelter twos and 
singles. It was an inning s of 
determination, skill and 
courage. 

Of course it bas upset 
things. Butcher was not 
meant to be part of the 
scheme of things, behind 
John Crawley, Adam Hol- 
lioake and Mark Ramprakash 
In the pecking order. So the 
dilemma now is to decide 
whether the original strategy, 
conceived in the autumn and 


considered sound a week ago, 
still holds. Or does a winning 
team stay together? 

Butcher cannot be omitted 
from the next Test but the 
win should not camouflage 
the fact that the side can and 
must be improved, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the No. 3 
position and a third seamer. 
Crawley does not cut the mus- 
tard at No. 3, appearing un- 
comfortably mechanical and 
unsure. So in Georgetown 
England must consider mov- 


ing Nasser Hussain up to 
No. 3 — the best qualified in 
the squad, despite his antipa- 
thy to the notion of going in 
first wicket down — and mov- 
ing Graham Thorpe, per- 
fectly amenable to the idea, to 
No. 4. Positions No. 5 and 
No. 6 can then be tilled by 
Butcher and one of the others, 
with the opportunity for them 
to stake some sort of claim in 
the three-day game against 
Guyana which begins on 
Saturday. 


Of the seamers It is Andy 
Caddick once more who is at 
risk. It speaks volumes that a 
fellow who took five wickets 
in the first inning s of the 
third Test and who has done 
so on four previous occasions 
for England should still be 
fighting for his place, but that 
is the paradox which points to 
an underlying problem. Inse- 
curity, naivety, self-delusion 
or whatever, his self-assess- 
ment consistently exceeds his 
performance: be is simply 


proving too brittle under 
pressure and the patience of 
the executive is running out 
Caddick, too. wifi get the 
chance to restate his case in 
Georgetown but he will be up 
against Ashley Cowan and 
Chris Silverwood who have 
been watching and are anx- 
ious to push claims of their 
own- There may be a strong 
team ethic in the England 
camp but this will be bare- 
knuckle survival of the fittest 
It is the only way. 


Sri Lanka A v England A: first one-day international 

Knight’s men cut to pieces 


David Hopps In Moratuwa 


■ BE 
I hav 
I eret 


Test series might 
have been safely gath- 
ered in but England A 
received a saintary 
reminder yesterday that, 
when it comes to one-day 
cricket, the Sri Lankans are 
a different proposition. 

Even Sri Lanka's most 
celebrated supporter, Percy 
Abeysekera, was on band 
to work the crowd, as he pa- 
raded the national flag 
around the boundary and 
screamed at everybody in 
sight to “hurry up”. When 
it comes to walking behind 
the bowler’s arm, which he 
does often for publicity 
purposes, Abeysekera 
should heed his own advice. 

For Sri Lanka, the exhor- 
tations seemed to have the 
required effect. They fairly 
dashed to 326 for six in SO 


overs, a colossal target 
even on such a benign pitch 
and unforgiving outfield. 
England lost early wickets 
in reply and were beaten by 
142 runs, dismissed with 
nearly IS overs left. 

With seven one-day inter- 
nationals, this Sri Lankan 
team promised a greater 
threat than the three 
younger, experimental 
sides that had contested the 
fonr-day series. Nick 
Knight’s decision to bowl 
offered the home side an 
immediate chance to regain 
the initiative. 

A century stand for the 
first wicket in 18 overs set 
an adventurous tone that 
was never lost. Russel Ar- 
nold struck 87 from 74 
balls, and the final on- 
slaught from Upal Chan- 
dans, who swung an un- 
beaten 34 from 13 
deliveries, including three 


sixes, ensured that 53 came 
from the last five overs. 
Three wickets for Ashley 
Giles’ 8 left-arm spin 
brought occasional solace. 

Hindered by Percy's pro- 
gress, or lack of It, England 
were penalised an over for 
their slow over rate. They 
lost Knight to fhe first legiti- 
mate ball of their innings, 
carring to backward point. 
Then Ben Hadoake drove to 
short midwicket and Darren 
Maddy foil to a leaping catch 
at square-leg by Mahela 
Jayawardene. 

Andy Flintoff biffed the 
leg-side boundaries In a 
powei lh l 91 but England’s 
fleeting hopes of recovery 
virtually ieft with Mm as he 
launched Chandana’s leg- 
spin to kmg-cm. Fortunately 
England’s death throes were 
not unduly prolonged. They 
try again in Matara tomor- 
row and on Saturday. 


Scoreboard 


SW LAftKA A 

U C HaUKimsMBtie b Giles se 

A QvHnrardene c Man b Ormond 43 

fl P Arrow c Maddy & GUes B7 

DR MJayawardaiwc Cottar banes ss 
M WdrantniMc Bcwm u Cotter .. i* 
*R S Kaipage c Hoiiioafce b Cottar ... 19 

U 0 U Chandana not out *4 

H Baia(u not out — 2 

Eo/hh (M, IbC, w8] ... *1 

Total (lor 6. 50 oven; — . — us 

Ftaflof wlcfcattclOJ, 136. 244. 269.273, 
309. 

DM mot be* fP 8 Daasanayeka. N flan- 
oartmoka, S Perera. 

Bovrifew Hodtaue B-1-aa-O: Brawn 
T-V-46-0: Eel ham 10-0-74-0: GIIM 
10-0-62-3; Ormond HMM; Cotter 
9-0-52-2. 

BMUANDA 

•N V Knight c WNcfcramaratna 

bPerera O 

D L Maddy C J aye ntone b Botaju -» io 
a C Hotltoake c Hamurustnghe 

bBotflfti 12 

A FlInKrtt c Boteju 6 Ctondana SI 

M A Ealham b Cnondana 48 

SP James Ibw t> Kaipaoe 1 

A F Giles c PaaMfiayato t> Boelu — *8 
ID C Naati run chA 


D R Brown not out t. 2 

j Ormond tow b Bowju — a 

0 A Cosher 0 Banda/tlllttd ..... O 

Extras iw9. nbll 10 

Total (tor . 3&2 avara) 184 

MotfwfafettM4.25.30. tj 7.123. 138. 
178. 178. 184. 

B ewBa yi Perera 8-1-CO-i; Boteju 
B-O-33-4: Hatnuru&IngtM 3-0-27-0: Kal- 
page 6-0-35-1; CHanaana T-O-SV-2; Ban- 
danlUetca 4J-0-26-1. 

IfattlrwB K Frarcta and O Patti tana. 


South Africa v Pakistan: first Test, final day 

Mercy killing ends farce 


Paul Weaver 
in Johannesburg 


NE of the most horrid 
Test matches ever 
played was mercy-kflled 
by the umpires at 2J30pm yes- 
terday, apparently because of 
bad light but more likely 
through lack of enthusiasm. 

No one was overly con- 
cerned why play had ended 
with nearly half of a cold, grey 
final day remaining; no one 
asked, just in case they started 
playing again. 

So the first Test between 
South Africa and Pakistan at 
the Wanderers, the start of a 
short but attractive-looking 
aeries between the second and 
third finest sides in the world, 
ended as a financial and 
public-relations disaster. 

The Gauteng Cricket Board 
lost about £300,000 because 
play started a day late — for 


reasons which may never be- 
come clear — and because 241 
overs were lost to rain, bad 
light, the force of toe flood- 
lights and toe lethargic, mean- 
spirited tempo. 

When the end came. South 
Africa were 44 without loss in 
their second innings, a lead of 
79 runs. When play had foiled 
to start an time the Tannoy an- 
nounced: “Never mind. At 1115 
we have a very exciting docu- 
mentary about Aids-" That 
summed it aS up neatly. 

The match may have died 
yesterday but its Weak back- 
cloth is still there. Last night 
the news editor of the local 
newspaper received a number 
of phone calls concerning the 
nocturnal movements of the 
Pakistani players. 

This is, of course, where the 
match got off to such an awful 
start, never to recover. Two, 
players, Saqlaiu Mushtaq and 
Mohammad Akram, Harmed 


they were mugged outside 
their hotel but the credibility 
of their story was somewhat 
undermined when they altered 
its t feTnfig amiiJ allegations 
that they had been visiting the 
notorious dub 69 night-spot. 
The allegations were denied. 

The match referee John Reid 
said both sides had been fined 
for poor over rates. "Pakistan 
have lost 65 per cent of their 
match fee," he said. "Club 69 
will be in trouble, " quipped a 
match official- At least a miser- 
able Test ended with a gigg le . 

SOUTH ARltCAi Rntf Innings 364 (P 
Symcnx 108, U Boucher 78). 

PAKISTANI Firm innings 329 (Azhsx Matt- 
mood 138). 

SOUTH AFRICA 


0 Kirsten not out 

A Basher nor out ..... 
Extras (IM) 


Total (tor 0. 103 oven) 

B nm8ii||i Waqar Younts 5^-1-18-Q: 
snoaie AMitar 5-0-Z2-0. 

C Mttchfay and P Wntey. 



Winter Olympic Games 

Czechs sweep forward as 
big shots let America down 

Pete Nichols in Nag^rno S6es the dre^ end 


T HE United States ice 
hockey team, linchpins _ of 
the “Dream Tournament , 
were rudely dumped out at 
the quarter-final stage, 4-1 &y 
the i to fan cied Czech Repute 
lie. The shot-count favoured 

the Americans but the Czech 
goaltender Dominik Hasek 
logged an early claim to _ be 
the player of the wumameot- 
That the US coach did not 
to* like a man in shockat 
the post-match 
ence was probably down to 

the feet that be could see tins 

result coming- His team ba 
no reconi at all in JtoJJ gurta- 

ment - losing to Swedenand 
Canada - and even Ameri- 
cans, who can get excited 
about almost anything, coma 
not cheer about a single vic- 
tory over Kazakhstan. 

"We feel like we let a lot at 
people down, but ourselv^ 
more than anyone/ sain kou 
W ilson. , ... 

It was not the only shock. 
Finland overcame the 
pic champions Sweden 2-1, 
and the semi-final draw now 
reads Canada against tne 
Czechs, Finland against Rus- 
sia. For the CBS television 
network, whose ratings ipr 

these figure s are already tus- 


rn«i toe Dream Tournament 
bas become a nightmare. No- 
body in downtown Minneapo- 
lis is going to put himself out 
to watch any other country 
play ice hockey. 

The Czechs, with 12 NHL 
players in their 23-strong 
squad, claim ice hockey as 
their major winter sport. "No- 
body will work today, they 
will just drink." said the for- 
ward Martin Straka, whose 
friends watched the game In a 
Pflsen cinema at six in the 
morning- 

Calculated risks always de- 
pend on the calculations 
being done properly and it 

now looks as if the negotia- 
tions by the NHL commis- 
sioner Gary Bettman. to sus- 
pend -the league for a 
fo rtnigh t so that the top play- 
ers could appear to the Olym- 
pics, have backfired. 

Everybody would agree 
that the NHL is toe worlds 
best league and it has tne 
world's best players- What we 
have learned, too, is that they 
are not Americans. 

to the CBS offices the effect 
wifl be that toe audiences 
will be seen to get smaller and 
smaller until toe final on 
Sunday. 



Tender greeting . . . from Reichel to Hasek kathywioens 


It could be that a showdown 
between Tara Lipinski and 
Michelle Ewan on toe rink 
tomorrow win mitigate their 
lasses. At the halfway stage of 
the; women’s figure skating 
competition the two Ameri- 
cans lead, with toe 17-year-old 
Swan in top spot. 

The chance afa dean sweep 
disappeared when Nicole Bo- 





. >. — - . 


bek felled to land her first 
jump. 

Were Bjorn Dahlie a sum- 
mer Olympian he would be the 
stuff of legend In more than his 
own country. He recorded his 
seventh Whiter Olympic gold 
and 11 th medal overall — both 
all-time records — when Nor- 
way inched home in the cross- 
country relay . 
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Motor Racing 

Belgian race is 
safe for now 
as tobacco 
ban is lifted 

THE future of the Belgian 

I Grand Prix, threatened 
by restrictions on tobacco 
sponsorship, was secured 

yesterday after a decree 

was pnt before the Walloon 
regional parliament per- 
mitting unrestricted 
sponsorship of world-level 
sporting and cultural 
events, writes Alan Benry. 

The race, at Spa -Fran cor- 
ebamps on August 30, had 
been subject to a tobacco 
sponsorship ban from 1999 
but the sport’s governing 
body (FIA) threatened that 
this year’s race would not 
take place unless the 1999 
ban was immediately lifted. 

The race was included in 
the calendar as provisional 
with toe FIA touting that 
cancellation would fuel 
pressure to move more 
grands prix out of Europe 
to areas with fewer curbs 
on tobacco advertising. 

“The decree has the same 
effect as a national law,” 
said a Walloon parliament 
spokesman. But if it is 
found to conflict directly 
with federal government 
legislation, there may still 
be problems for toe race. 


Sport in brief 


Badminton 

Ella Miles, 21, who left borne 
with a Lottery grant five 
months ago to become a full- 
time player, yesterday made a 
winning debut for England in 
the women’s doubles as they 
beat Poland 5-0 in the Uber 
Cop, writes Richard Jago in 
Sandegjard. In the Thomas Cup 
the mat beat Switzerland 5-0 
and, if both twnwg win ggahi 
today — the men play Ger- 
many. the women Scotland — 
they wQl need (me win from 
two ties to reach the finals. 

Sailing 

Britain has a realistic chance 
of retaining toe Gosling’s/ 
I SAP Team Racing World 

Champlnmlitp in Miami , but 
not with their No. 1 choice, 
writes Boh Fisher. Britain H, 
captained by Roger Morris, 
emerged as winners when the 
two British yachts met in the 
quarter-finals. Thai was the 
same outcome when toe two 
United States teams met and 
Britain H look likely to face 
United States H in the final 

Snooker 

Paul Hunter, the 19-year-old 
Yorkshireman who won the 
Regal Welsh Open last month, 
reached the last 16 of the Scot- 
tish Open in Aberdeen with an 
emphatic 5-0 win over John 


Parrott, a former world cham- 
pion, writes Clive Everton. 
Jimmy White, who was taken 
tbe foil nine frames by Graeme 


Dott. in the first round, en- 
dured another 5-4 finish 
against another Scot; Drew 
Henry, before p rogressing. 

Rallying 

Ari Vatanen. the 1981 world 
champion, has received a last- 
minute call from Ford for the 
Safari Rally in Kenya after the 
Belgian driver Bruno Thiry 
fractured five ribs in practice, 
writes David Williams. 


Stephen Uteri ey 


L ESS than five weeks ago 
Tim Henman had the 
Australian summer sun 
on his back and was leading 
an injured Karol Kucera of 
Slovakia 4-o in the first set of 
toe Sydney Open final He 
somehow contrived to lose 
that match and has not won 
since. Now everybody wants 
to clamber on his back. 

Yesterday, for the fourth 
successive tournament in- 
cluding the Australian Open, 
Henman lost in the first 
round, going down 7-5, 6-2 to 
Sweden’s Magnus Norman in 
the European Community 
Championship in Antwerp. 
Last year Henman was the 
beaten finalist, losing to Marc 
Rosset. 

By contrast Greg Rusedski, 
the British No. 1, reached the 
second round with a 7-6, 3-6. 
6-3 win over Morocco's Hi- 
cham Atari, one of the most 
naturally gifted players on 
the circuit "Hicham’s a dan- 
gerous and very talented 
player." Rusedski said, “but I 
served well when it counted 
and played the big points well 
to toe third set” He now 
meets the world No. 38 Guil- 
lame Raoux in toe second 
round today. 

Henman's defeat, which 
will see him drop out of the 
top 20 next week, was hor- 
ribly predictable. Norman, 
ranked No. 34, is just the sort 
of solid, nomonsense player 
one wants to avoid when, con- 
fidence is shredded. 

“1 don't have any points to 
defend for three months," 
Henman said afterwards. 
“I'm not the first player to 
struggle with confidence and 
I wont be the last There Is 
nothing you can do about IL If 
I can keep working at my 
game 1 know m come out toe 
other side and the wins will 
come.” 

Henman lost in the first 
round of the Australian Open 
to Jerome Golmard and then 
went out to Rainer Schuttler 
to toe Croatian Open this 
month and against Boris 
Becker in Dubai last week. 

*1 couldn't be playing any 
worse than toe way I played 
in Melbourne and possibly in 
Split But the work that I've 
done is paying off and will 
pay off I played better against 
Becker and played better 
today. I definitely feel my 
game is moving in toe right 
direction," said Henman, who 
battled back to 5-5 from 5-2 
down to the first set but then 
let toe match slip away. ■ 

“On a slow indoor surface 
like this you have to play 
very, very well to be aggres- 
sive because the ball keeps 
coming back, but if I do resort 
to being a defensive player 
that’s going to get me no- 
where." he added. 

In front of a sparse early- 
session crowd Henman made 
an indifferent start He even- 
tually faced two set points in 
toe 12th game, saving toe first 
with a backhand overhead 
winner. But his next shot 
landed Just long to end the set 
after 40 minutes. 

Tbe second went with serve 
until Norman seized the ad- 
vantage with a break for 4-2 
when Henman returned a vol- 
ley out. Tbe Swede, who beat 
Fete Sampras in last year's 
third round of the French 
Open, completed the win to 80 
minutes. 

Steffi Graf, playing J ier first 
singles match since last 
year's French Open, defeated 
her fellow German Andrea 
Glass 6-4. 6-2 in the second 
round of toe Faber Grand 
Prix in Hanover yesterday. 

One week after losing to 
South Africa's Amanda 
Coetzer at Roland Garros last 
year toe seven-times Wimble- 
don champion had her left leg 
surgically repaired for frac- 
tured cartilage and a rup- 
tured patella. 

The knee is in very good 
shape after toe operation but 
of coarse it will never be per- 
fect" said Graf, whose world 
ranking bas fallen to 49th. 


Ski Hotline 

The latest snow and _ 

v/eather reports from 
200+ resorts in Europe and > 

North America. * — - ^ 


By phone, call: 

0891 002 006 

By fax. call: 

(from the handset of your fax machine) 

0897 500 636 

For a full list of 200+ resorts & 
codes, call: 

0990 393 305 

t3»isTeOB9i Jto.co3iS0ppBiiiwArnu.iis8.Cwj9To0i875NeB.cosi pan 
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Dream start for new manager 


Coca-Cola Cup 
semi-final, second leg 

Chelsea 3, Arsenal 1 (agg: 4-3) 

Vialli drive 
delivers 
rebirth of 
the Blues 




David Lacey 


G ianluca vialli. 
leading by energetic 
example, took Chel- 
sea into their third 
League Cup final last ni g ht in 
his first game as player-man- 
ager after the sudden depar- 
ture of Ruud Gullit 
Arsenal, weakened by inju- 
ries and then the sending-off 
of Patrick Vieira, saw their 
2-1 lead from the opening leg 
annulled by an early goal 
from Mark Hughes before two 
more in three minutes, from 
Roberto Di Matteo and Dan 
Petrescu. early in the second 
half apparently set up Chel- 
sea for an easy victory. 

Then a penalty from Dermis 
Bergkamp. awarded for hands 
against Duberry, assured 
Chelsea of a nervous nine 
minutes at the 
Much had changed in the 
three weeks since the first leg. 
though not the score. Chelsea 
had replaced a hirsute Dutch 
manager with an Italian skin- 
head but Arsenal still led 2-1 
and whether their opponents 
were managed by GuU.it, 
Vialli or Uncle Tom Cobbleigh 
they still had to break down 
one of the country's most in- 
transigent defences. 

On Vlalli’s appointment he 
had promised to remain “one 
of the lads”. He was as good 
as bis word, including him- 
self in what was unaiguably 
Chelsea’s strongest side. 

Certainly with Vialli and 
Hughes up front, flanked by 
Gianfranco Zola and sup- 
ported from midfield by Den- 
nis Wise and Dl Matteo, Chel - 1 
sea looked equipped to make 
a better fist of things this time 
against an Arsenal team lack- < 
ing David Seaman in goal, I 
Steve Bould and Martin I 
Keown in defence, and Ian 
Wright in attack. 

The uncompromising mood 
owed much to the recent and 
rumbustious Premiership en- 
counter at Highbury, which 
Arsenal had won 2-0. Wi thin 
three minutes Hughes had 
fouled Tony Adams, G files 
Grimandl and Vieira, adding 
a booking to his MBE. 

Not that Hughes was an 
anti-hero for long. Unpromis- 
ing causes, after all, are his 
bread and butter, and by the 
nint h minute he had given 
Chelsea the lead to bring the 
aggregate scores level. 

The goal was simply con- 
structed and emphatically ex- 
ecuted. Vialli’s assured con- 
trol enabled him to turn with 
the ball amid a crowd of de- 
fenders and find Di Matteo. 
He slipped it to Hughes and 


Alex Manning er was well 
beaten by a firmly-driven 
shot into the left-hand corner. 

A 1-0 win would send Chel- 
sea through on their away 
goal, but only after extra- 
time. They needed to increase 
their lead and as Parlour, 
Vieira and Emmanuel Petit 
struggled to contain the brisk, 
accurate passing of Petrescu, 
Wise and Di Matteo Arsenal’s 
thoughts continued to be with 
defence. 

Thus Arsenal’s in-form 
Dutch pair, Ber gkamp and 
Marc Overmars, had to wait a 
long time for opportunities to 
pressure Chelsea’s defence. 
One of the problems was that 
with Lee Dixon and Nigel 
Wlnterbum denied the chance 
to advance on the flank* , the 
Arsenal attack could not find 
consistent width. 

The loss of Parlour, who 
like Bergkamp had been a 
doubtful starter, on the stroke 
of half-time did not improve 
Arsenal's chances of saving 
the tie. Nevertheless his 
replacement, David Platt, was 
hardly inexperienced in sal- 
vage exercises. 

Arsenal needed to provide 
regular diversions in attack if 
the Chelsea defenders, and in 
particular the excellent 
Michael Duberry, were to be 
seriously disturbed. Chelsea, 
however, did all the disturb- 
ing after half-time. Within 
seven minutes Arsenal had 
lost a player and, to all intents 
and purposes, the semitinaL 

In the 47th minute Vieira, 
already booked for a foul on 
Vialli, was sent off after an- 
other. this time on Le Saits. It 
was Vieira's second dismissal 
in a month. He had been sent 
off at Coventry In January. 

Arsenal scarcely had time 
to reorganise than the match 
passed beyond their reach. 
After 50 minutes Di Matteo 
strode through the middle to 
crack a marvellous shot into 
the top right-hand corner of 
the net' from the edge of the 
penalty area, and In 53rd Zo- 
la's comer found its way to 
Petrescu. who directed the 
ball low into the left-hand cor- 
ner with the outside of his 
right foot 

That was more or less that 
Reduced to 10 men Arsenal 
were unlikely to overturn 
Chelsea's 4-2 lead. They 
pressed forward but this 
merely left more space in 
their own half for Vialli, 
Hughes and Zola to exploit 

Chaise* (4-4-2): Do Goey: Clarice. 
Duberry. Leboeut. La Saux. PHtmeu. 
wise, Di Matteo. Zola; riugtres. VlaJll. 
Arnul (4-4-2): Manning er; Dixon. 
Grimandl. Adams, Wimertwm; ParWur. 
Vieira. Palll. Overmars; Bergkamp. 
Analka. 

Ihh m w G Peril (Tring). 








Cracking start ... Mark Hughes shoots through a mass of Arsenal players to open Vialli's reign as Chelsea manager with a goal after io minutes last night photograph: ben radford 

Bates provides surreal Village voice 


History is rewritten 
to leave Vialli in the 
ejector seat, reports 

Paul Hayward 


T HE Ruud Gullit saga 
has been rewritten so 
many times In the 
past week that the 
truth may never be recov- 
ered from the shredders 
and the svengalis. A seri- 
ous business, this, so it was 
nice of Ken Bates to lighten 
the mood last night with a 
truly surreal account of 
how Gullit got the bullet 
“Let us first deal with the 
so-called clash of egos,” 
wrote Bates in the match 
programme. “There wasn't 
one. as simple as that” So 
now you know. Chairman 
Bates thundered oxu “In 
fact [Gullit's] parting 
words were — “please give 
my love to Snzannah; we 
must stay friends, this 
world is a very small one.” 
Regular acquaintance 
with football folk leads one 
inexorably to the conclusion 
that even Kafka would have 
fled the game screaming. 

“I was delighted for all his 
personal publicity because It j 
promoted Chelsea and made 
ns one of the most high-pro- 
file clubs In the world.” 
claimed Bates. “I certainly 
did not resent it — he was 
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Across 

1 Ghost ofa chance taken on 
3 in Home ... (7) 

5 ...in regard Jo its Inversion (7) 

IO Brito never shall be 
European (4) 

1 1 ,24 Isn't setter able to put in 
blackbird with gun from 1 5 
out to keep the red nag 
flying? (10,6) 

12 See 16 

1 3,1 9 Indignant at dog keeping 
time out there with what it 
wears (3,5 ,3,6) 

14 Romaiesq Lie structure of 
church with toe grip (3-6) 


16,12 Provided fn feet, turn to 
port (East) past the Empire 
State building (5.6) 

17,27 Small selection for Clare 
to titt against? (5.4) 

19 See 13 

23 Utterer of wrong words, 
expert style, in a politician 
<8) 

24 Seell 

26 Supporter gets a Dttte way, 
and I would have an original 
idea (10) 

27 See 17 

28 State of Hebrew day in RAF 
body (7) 


29 Friend of Caesar, J.. or the 
exact opposite (7) 

Down 


2 Friend to make declaration 
at meeting (7) 

3 Witches try to leave 
Motown (5) 

4 Radio telegraphy includes 
warning light for ballet (7) 

6 Create problem game (6) 

7 It could be developed at top 
line (9) 

8 Parson raised in religion 
goes underground (7) 

9 Better see rich chap 1 rob's 
been treated (13) 

IS Semiconductor’s number in 
flower (9) 

18 According to a man on a 
carrier rfs a little warmer 

(4.3) 

20 A bit of decadence about 
the member for Cotswold 

rather than London (7) 

21 Girl outside home seeking 
releases (7) 

22 Second start to restoring of 
friendship in Wales (6) 

25 Duke seen twice in ferry (5) 
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promoting both the Club 
and [Chelsea] Village.” 

Let us forget for a mo- 
ment that American busi- 
nessmen are going to be 
mighty fed up with their 
travel agents when they 
book into Stamford 
Bridge’s luxury hotel only 
to discover that the bar is 
called The Shed. Here 
comes a real contradiction. 
After extolling Gullit's PR 
pulling power Bates says: 
“The commitment being of- 
fered was being prejudiced 
by Ruud’s ever-increasing 
personal activities.” 

Unlike Bates. Chelsea’s 
familiar terrace mixture of 
glitterati and geezers were 
caught between lamenting 
Gullit’s departure and wel- 
coming Vialli to the ejector 
seat of football management. 
Outside they were selling T- 
shirts bearing the message: 
“Cheer up Luca — Yon can 
play every week now.” 

As Chelsea have just an- 
nounced an increase in sea- 
son ticket prices of around 
40 per cent the fans will 
doubtless be expecting a 
four-tenths improvement 
in Chelsea’s performances. 
On last night’s limited evi- 
dence there will be no 
weakening in the team's 
resolve to consolidate last 
year’s PA Cnp victory. 

The managership passed 
seamlessly to an aristo- 
cratic Italian whose only 
obvious link with the old 
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O Stuck? Then cafl am solutions fine 
on 0881 338 238. Calls coat SOp 
par minute at afi times. Service sup- 
pled by ATS 


Descend from Canary 
Wharf and Ajcperience 
areal 

Peak. 

10 ttrrtas a day Switsair 
takes you from Hocrth- 
row to the Alp*. For. a 
breathtaking view from 
above. And a bnsatb- 
tokincj hiko from below. 

swtssair + 


Chelsea bulldog brigade is 
his shaven head. Now the 
manager’s job passes from 
Hod die to Gullit to ViallL 
Time was when it travelled 
between the likes of Bobby 
Campbell and John NeaL 
Never has the Coca-Cola 
Cup seemed such an effer- j 
vescently important compe- 1 
tition- And how many man - 1 
agers would love to start one | 


of the best jobs in England 
with seven days to prepare 
the team, Wembley just 90 
minutes away, and the chaps 
in the team talking about 
them as some sort of deity. 

Gullit went for the lucre 
and ended up losing his job 
to a Luca. As Chelsea 
surged into a 3-0 lead after 
half-time, it was already 
possible to feel the ties from 


I the Gullit era loosening. 

I Down on the touchline, 
Graham Rix, whom I sus- 
pect will emerge as a key 
player in Gullit’s downfall, 
was as studiously obser- 
vant as ever. Vialli led the 
line bnt it was Rix who was 
issuing those indecipher- 
able finger signals that 
move players around. 

Such is the nature of Ba- 


tes’s shangrila that the ca- 
sual visitor doesn't know 
whether to book into the 
unfinished hotel, queue for 
the night-club or organise a 
business conference. But 
Vialli is playing again in his 
own ultra-glamorous team, 
and Rix is shouting instruc- 
tions from a dug-out that 
once sent out tactical sug- 
gestions to Mickey Droy. 
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